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THE annual session of the Cambrian Archzo- 
logical Association has been held this year at 
Haverfordwest, and was much appreciated 
by the members and friends. ‘The most en- 
joyable part of their excursions was that to 
the remote St. David’s, which is so rarely 
visited on account of its difficulty of access. 
The valuable series of inscribed and orna- 
mented stones of pre-Norman date now 
preserved in the cathedral church have not 
as yet received the close attention which they 
deserve. The special feature of the Llan- 
gwauen excursion was the removal of an 
inscribed stone from the wall of a pigsty, 
into which it had been built, so that the 
whole of the inscription, of which previously 
only a few letters were visible, could be read. 
The Atheneum report says that “ when taken 
out it was found to be one of the most per- 
fect specimens of its kind in Pembrokeshire. 
It belongs to the bilingual and_biliteral 
class, like the well-known ‘Sagramnus’ 
stone at St. Dogmael’s, near Cardigan. On 
the front it bore the names TIGERNACI and 
DOBAGNI in debased Latin capitals, and on 
the left angle in Ogams the Celtic equivalent 
DOVAGNI of the Latin DOBAGNI. Professor 
Rhys said that Tigernach was a well-known 
Irish name, but Dobagni was new as far as 
the inscribed stones go, although it occurs in 
the name of Merthyr Dyfan (Dovan the 
Martyr) in Glamorganshire.” 


The British Archeological Association appears 
to have had a successful and interesting ses- 
sion in North Wales, with Conway as their 
headquarters, though no special report of 
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their proceedings has reached us, -It is 
amusing, however, to notice from the reports 
of both the Atheneum and the Builder that 
our old friend Sir Llewelyn Turner has been 
at it again as to the foolish story of the birth 
of the second Edward in the Eagle Tower of 
Carnarvon Castle. It would read as if he 
had convinced all the members of the associa- 
tion of the truth of this exploded tradition, 
whereas it was probably only due to courtesy 
that an old gentleman with a special hobby 
was notcontradicted on thespot. Atall events, 
we are perfectly confident that, if any of the in- 
telligent and capable men at the head of the 
British Archzeological Association investigate 
the matter for themselves, they will at once 
become convinced that the combined testi- 
mony of documents and architecture com- 
pletely upset Sir Llewelyn’s contentions. 
Readers of the Anfiguary will recollect that 
the question at issue between Mr. Hartshorne 
and Sir Llewelyn Turner as to the birthplace 
of Edward IT. was thrashed out in the number 
for September, 1894. 


With a persistency worthy of a better cause 
the deputy-constable of Carnarvon wrote to 
the Standard a letter, which appeared on 
September 1st, upholding his oft-refuted 
views. We have before remarked how im- 
possible it seems for Sir Llewelyn to write 
without much blundering. In this short 
letter he gets hopelessly wrong as to the 
titles and visits of learned societies to the 
castle under his charge. He styles the 
British Archzological Association “ Society,” 
and then confuses between that body and 
the Royal Archeological Institute, evidently 
imagining that the society which visited Car- 
narvon last month was the same society which 
was there in 1886, whereas at that date it 
was the Institute! These are trifles, but 
they are eminently characteristic of a con- 
fused mind, incapable of grasping historic 
evidence. 


& & &. 
The cathedral church of Chichester has 
suffered most grievously at the hands of the 
restorers during the present reign, that has 
proved so disastrous to the fabrics of our 
finest minsters. The noble, dignified stone 
choir screen, on which was the organ, which 
was of fifteenth-century date, was swept away 
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in 1859. Not only the screen, but the returned 
stalls were banished in the silly attempt to 
make the building into a quasi big parish 
church. Mr. Slater, the then architect, also 
restored out of existence an effective Per- 
pendicular reredos, and did much further 
damage. The collapse of the spire in 1861 
was considered by many competent folk to 
have originated with the removal of the great 
stone screen which had bonded together two 
of the supporting tower piers. Sir Gilbert 
Scott, at a later period of “restoration,” 
absolutely needlessly effaced all the traces of 
St. Richard’s shrine behind the high altar by 
destroying the platform on which it had 
stood, and laying down in its place a plain 
pavement level with the aisles. And now, 
forsooth, the invariable Mr. Pearson is to be 
turned loose on the north-western tower, for 
which he asks £6,250. After that, if only 
the money comes in, he is to be entrusted 
with the south transept. It is to be fervently 
hoped that the public won’t subscribe. We 
have been assured that £1,000 is a sufficient 
estimate for all that need be done to the 
north-west tower. 


+ &¢ ¢ 
As to unhappy Peterborough, the dean 
having secured the destruction of the north 
gable, followed by its rebuilding, is now once 
more on the war-path, and is rattling the 
collecting- box vigorously in order to give 
Mr. Pearson a free hand with regard to the 
central and south gables. With regard to 
what has been accomplished, we desire to 
identify ourselves with what Dr. Cox said 
upon this point, as president of the archi- 
tectural section of the Royal Archzological 
Institute at Dorchester last month: “The 
chapter will now flatter themselves on the 
signal success of their undertaking ; but it is 
well to remind them that the thirteenth- 
century north gable has been destroyed, that 
it is as dead as Queen Anne, and that what 
they have got in its place is a work of the 
nineteenth century built of thirteenth-century 
stones. The process, too, of restoring it to 
the Perpendicular has not been accomplished 
without a considerable departure from the 
original lines, and a deliberate twisting of 
the walling to make it coincide with the 
unstraightened bulk of fabric beneath the 
gable.” If only the big architects could be 








kept off our ancient minsters, their historic 
features (so far as they have left us any) 
might yet stand for centuries to come. 


&¢ & 
The last public utterance of that prudent 
and careful antiquary, a man of consummate 
taste and European reputation, the late Sir 
A. W. Franks, K.C.B., delivered in April of 
the current year, contained this memorable 
sentence : 

“JT, for one, greatly doubt whether the 
restoration of ancient buildings should be 
confided to an eminent architect whose 
business is rather to construct new anes. 
As has been already observed, if we want to 
restore an old painting we do not go to a 
Royal Academician, but to some clever 
picture restorer. If an ancient porcelain 
vase required reparation, it is not Messrs. 
Minton that we should consult, but some 
expert china mender. I do not, therefore, 
see why ancient buildings should be treated 
differently from any other works of art.” 

On the same occasion Sir Augustus Franks 
pointed out that recent official information 
showed that the fabrics of ancient cathedral 
and parish churches were under the control 
of their respective governments everywhere 
throughout Christendom save in England 
and Russia, and he strongly advocated the 
taking their guardianship out of irresponsible 
hands. Dr. Cox elaborated this idea at 
Dorchester by suggesting a commission con- 
sisting of the First Commissioner of Works 
and three Government nominees, in con- 
junction with the President of the Society 
of Antiquaries, the President of the Royal 
Academy, and the Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum (or their respective 
nominees), who should act in conjunction 
with the capitular body of the cathedral 
church proposed to be treated. 


.g 
Golf has been perhaps rightly termed “ the 
most selfish of all games,” on account of the 
small number of those who can participate 
in the amusement, and because of the ex- 
penditure of time and money involved in its 
pursuits. It would be impertinent, however, 
for the Axtiguary to attempt to pronounce 
an opinion one way or the other on such a 
subject, but the alleged recent action of the 
Freshwater Golf Club cleaily comes within 
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our cognizance. It is stated in the Isle of 
Wight papers that the ancient barrows on 
Afton Downs, at Freshwater Gate, are being 
destroyed. The finest of these’ barrows, 
nearest to the bay, has been already de- 
molished, and the material utilized in the 
making of a golf bunker. “Its beautiful 
structure and contents were fully exposed, 
and many of the visitors have rescued por- 
tions in the shape of calcined bones, teeth, 
ashes, and other relics as souvenirs.” If 
these accounts are correct, as we believe 
them to be, it is difficult to find words too 
strong in condemnation of this reckless and 
ignorant action by those who belong to the 
leisured, though apparently not the cultured, 
classes of our population. The question 
arises, who can stop any further develop- 
ment of this Philistine action? In whom 
does the control of the Afton Downs rest— 
parish council, district council, or lord of the 
manor? Golfers have been kept in order 
before now by the voice of the community, 
as on Wimbledon Common. 


t+ + & 
The old Greek Church of St. Mary, Soho, is 
condemned by the London County Council 
as “‘a dangerous structure.” It was the first 
Greek church in England, built in 1677 by 
the Archbishop of Samos, who recorded the 
fact in a Greek inscription still over the west 
door. It was subsequently occupied by 
Huguenots calling themselves “ Les Grecs,” 
and it is figured in Hogarth’s picture 
“ Noon.” 

ke 


The repairs now being done at the parish 
church of Gosforth, Cumberland, have 
brought to light further early sepulchral 
remains of a most interesting character. The 
churchyard is already celebrated as having 
the oldest and tallest upstanding sculptured 
Christian cross in England, as well as the 
remains of several other pre-Roman crosses. 
Two hog-backed or coped tombstones have 
recently been found under the foundations of 
parts of the church which were probably built 
in 1125. The one found in the north wall is 


in two pieces, and is 5 feet 64 inches long. 
On one side are carved interlaced ornaments 
of four patterns; on the other there is a 
battle scene representing two hostile armies. 
At the head of one group stands a chief 





armed with a spear, a circular shield in his 
right hand ; behind him are thirteen warriors, 
all bearded, and with spears over their 
shoulders. Opposite stands the chief of the 
opposing army, holding upright a pole or 
lance, at the top of which is a triangular flag, 
and behind him also there are thirteen men. 
The second hog-back is in three pieces, and 
is 5 feet 1 inch long. It has quite a different 
character. At the apex there is a rope or 
twist much worn away, and between the rope 
is the plaited body of a serpent with the head 
of a wolf, open-jawed, and like those on 
Gosforth Cross. It gapes upon and seems to 
do battle with smaller serpents. In a panel, 
4 feet long, there is a design in bold relief of 
two wolf-headed serpents in fierce conflict 
with a human figure, which subjugates or 
rides upon a smaller serpent, and holds one 
of its jaws in each hand. 


The antiquaries of Glasgow have been much 
moved over the recent determination to clear 
away an old house in Cathedral Square, 
standing at the corner of Macleod Street. It 
has been claimed by some as “one of the 
ancient manses connected with the cathedral 
before the Reformation.” Those manses 
were erected during the episcopate of Bishop 
John Cameron (1426-46), and if the- house 
could be proved to be of that date, it would 
be of much value as an example of fifteenth- 
century domestic work. Another account 
declares that the building bears at one corner 
the date 1070, which is an obvious misread- 
ing, probably for 1670. A competent cor- 
respondent assures us that the house cannot 
be older than the middle of the seventeenth 
century, but it, nevertheless, seems well worth 


preserving. 
de 


The claims of civilization are ever hustling 
out of the road interesting mementoes of the 
past. There was no extreme antiquity or 
special picturesqueness about two cottages 
just demolished at Hounslow to make way 
for a new post-office, but they were associated 
by local, and apparently correct, tradition 
with two notorious men of last century, 
Dick Turpin, and Hawkes, the “Flying High- 
wayman.” It is not often remembered that 
the clearing of the roads round London of 
the ruffianly “knights of the road,” and the 
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making of travelling throughout England far 
safer, was mainly due to the brother of Field- 
ing the novelist. When Sir John Fielding 
became magistrate at Bow Street, he not only 
established mounted patrols, but he instituted 
an admirable and then novel system of com- 
municating with the constabulary throughout 
England, through Quarter Sessions, and sup- 
plying them with full particulars as _ to 
criminals at large. A considerable number 
of his printed and written communications 
are extant among the Quarter Session papers 
of the county of Derby. Before his death, in 
1780, he had the satisfaction of seeing a most 
marked cessation of highway crimes. 


In 1869 the Hungarian archzologist, Kolo- 
man Henzelmann, obtained leave to search 
at Stuhlweissenburg, the old coronation city, 
for the remains of the medizval kings whose 
tombs had long ago been disturbed or 
destroyed by the Turks. The result was 
the unearthing of a number of stone coffins, 
with inscriptions assigning them to various 
early kings. After examination, the coffins 
and their contents were handed over to 
the civic authorities for due preservation. 
The mayor’s notion of safe custody was to 
turn out the bones pell-mell into five large 
packing-cases, discarding the sarcophagi as 
useless lumber. Another mayor, in 1872, 
came across these bones in an attic of the 
town-hall. On learning what they were, he 
appropriately communicated with the Chapter 
of Stuhlweissenburg, with the result that the 
boxes were nailed up and placed in a vault 
under the cathedral church. It now turns 
out that these boxes have been broken open 
and many of the bones filched, it is said by 
medical students. The kings to whom the 
bones and skulls belonged, which are now in 
such a deplorable condition, or altogether 
missing, are: St. Emerich, the son of 
St. Stephen, first King of Hungary, kings 
Stephen, Koloman, Bela, Geiza II., Ladis- 
las II., Stephen V., Bela II., Ladislas III, 
and several other princes of the Arpad line. 
There were also of the line of Anjou, Queen 
Mary, wife of Robert Charles, her son, and 
her husband, kings Albert, Ulysses, Louis II., 
and John Zpolya, whose corpse Achmed 
Pasha had flung out of the vault in 1543. 
The moral of it all seems to be that eccle- 





siastical authorities should never give leave 
to morbidly curious antiquaries to ransack 
interments, or indulge themselves in that 
unhealthy craze. It is a fact that there is 
hardly any place where the remains of a 
Christian celebrity are so sure of disturbance 
as under the shelter of a cathedral church or 
historic abbey. There is not one of the 
royal burials at Westminster that has not 
been overhauled. 


In connection with this subject, it may be 
noted that wholesale anthropological skull- 
hunting has just experienced a severe rebuff 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Two agents 
of the Field Columbian Museum of Chicago, 
Messrs. Darcey and Allen, who have been 
engaged for some time collecting Indian relics 
for the museum, were landed, a few weeks ago, 
by a passing steamer, on Memalouse Island, a 
noted Indian burial ground. When, on its 
return trip, the same steamer called at the 
island, the visiting scientists had secured a 
fine collection, which filled eight sacks, and 
included eighty-two skulls of “braves,” whose 
bodies had been placed generations back in 
the numerous dead-houses for which this 
island is famous. The collectors had no 
trouble in leaving the island with their booty, 
but when they reached The Dalles, Oregen, 
both were at once arrested on a charge. of 
“‘srave robbery.” They have now been sen- 
tenced to a heavy fine, and, further, to carry 
the skulls and skeletons back to Memalouse 
Island, and “ replace each skull and skeleton 
in the same dead-house from which they 
had taken it.” As the eighty-two skulls and 
thirty skeletons had become considerably 
mixed, this part of their task may be not a 
little difficult. 
te 


One of the best and most interesting of 
London’s statues has recently been moved 
into a more public position. For upwards 
of two hundred years the fine bronze statue of 
James II. has stood in Whitehall Gardens, at 
the rear of Inigo Jones’s banqueting-house. 
It has now been placed in the garden adjoin- 
ing Gwydyr House, Whitehall, better known 
as the offices of those perversely dilatory 
public servants the Charity Commissioners. 
Good judges consider this statue to be one of 
the best that London possesses, and it un- 
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doubtedly possesses considerable dignity and 
effective grace. The name of the sculptor 
was for some time in doubt, and the general 
attributing of the workmanship to Grinling 
Gibbons was considered by some to be no 
better than an easy kind of guesswork. The 
moving of the statue has, however, brought it 
into celebrity, and the popular notion turns 
out to be the true one. Inthe Autobiography 
of Sir John Bramston, printed for the Camden 
Society, we read: “On New Year’s Day 
(1686-7) a statue in brass was to be seen, 
placed the day before, in the yard at White- 
hall, made by Gibbons, at the charge of Toby 
Rustick, of the present king, James the 2nd.” 
This Toby Rustick, who was page of the 
back-staircase and keeper of Hampton Court, 
described by Evelyn as “a very simple, 
ignorant, but honest and loyal creature,” gave 
Grinling Gibbons a commission to execute 
for him two “statues of brass,” one of 
Charles II. and one of James II., which he 
presented to their respective majesties. The 
former was placed at Chelsea and the latter 
at Whitehall. ‘Their joint cost was £1,000. 


¢ + ¢ 


This statue of James II. represents the King 
in classic Roman garb, without which it 
seems then to have been thought undignified 
to represent anyone of position. It is curious 
to note how completely capricious are art 
crazes with regard to costume. At one time 
great men were represented in amalgam cos- 
tumes that no one could possibly have worn 
at any epoch, such as a Ramilies wig and a 
Roman toga, so much in vogue in the time of 
Queen Anne. The Dutch masters, on the 
contrary, were so enamoured of their own ugly 
burgher dress that, both on canvas and in 
glass, they clad Old Testament patriarchs 
and New Testament saints in sixteenth-cen- 
tury civilian dress. The ecclesiastical artists 
of Abyssinia of the present day carry out this 
Dutch idea of adhesion to modern costume 
and accessories with singular faithfulness. A 
correspondent, who has recently returned to 
England after a close examination of the 
churches of that land of startling contrasts, 
tells us that a large wall-painting in the 
cathedral church of Gundet, the subject of 
which is the passage of the Red Sea, repre- 
sents Pharaoh holding a six-shooter in one 





hand, and a binocular field-glass in the other, 
whilst his host are all armed with Remington 
rifles ! 


Some of the daily papers have recently, in 
their dull season, been giving various instances 
of strange old prescriptions for different 
diseases which are still occasionally used by 
ignorant country folk. But it is not generally 
known, and we have never seen it stated in 
print, that there are certain old-fashioned 
country Wesleyans (we have met with them 
in Yorkshire and in Derbyshire) who pin 
their faith in times of illness entirely and 
solely to John Wesley’s prescriptions and 
advice. The great preacher put forth a small 
book in 1747, called Primitive Physic ; or an 
Easy and Natural Method of curing most 
Diseases. ‘Three editions were speedily called 
for, and it was also translated into French. 
In 1755 the book was considerably extended, 
and again in 1773. 


+e ¢ ¢ 
We find from a copy of the 1773 edition, 
which lies before us, strong and most whole- 
some advice as to the use of cold water both 
inside and out. Regular cold bathing is 
recommended as a cure or an alleviation of a 
long list of diseases that covers two or three 
pages. Wesley is singularly primitive in his 
advice, omitting altogether from his prescrip- 
tions ‘‘the four Herculean medicines, opium, 
bark, steel, and most of the preparations of 
quicksilver, because they are not safe, but 
extremely dangerous.” Instead of these, John 
Wesley recommends “to men of plain and 
unbiassed reason, such remedies as air, water, 
milk, whey, honey, treacle, salt, vinegar, and 
common English herbs.” It must not, how- 
ever, be thought that all of the great 
preacher’s remedies would commend them- 
selves now for adoption, save amongst ignorant 
devotees of his name. _IIInesses are arranged 
alphabetically, so at the very outset ague 
occurs. A large choice of remedies is given, 
one of which is: ‘‘ Take a handful of ground- 
sell, shred it small, put it in a paper bag 
four inches square, pricking that side which 
is to be next the skin full of holes; cover 
this with a thin linen, and wear it on the pit 
of the stomach, renewing it two hours before 
the fit.” But if this fails here is another, 
marked, too, with an asterisk; denoting that 
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- John Wesley had himself tried it, or knew it 
to be effectual from personal observation : 
‘* Make six middling pills of cobwebs; take 
one a little before the cold fit, two a little 
before the next fit, and the other three, if 
need be, a little before the third fit; this 
seldom fails ; but, observe, they must be fresh 
cobwebs, not those that are some years old, 
which are little better than a lump of dirt.” 
The followers of the founder of the Methodists 
who believe in his infallibility will, when 
attacked with bleeding at the nose, adopt the 
sixth and last cure, for that is the only one 
marked with the word “tried” (we conclude 
by John Wesley). The remedy is simple, but 
at the same time awkward, and rather heroic. 
Here is the whole of it: “Go into a pond or 
river”! Should they suffer from sciatica, 
they will ‘‘apply a mud made of finely pow- 
dered pit coal and warm water,” a suggestion 
that has the special approval of an asterisk ; 
or if afflicted with a cancer in the mouth, they 
will “ blow the ashes of scarlet cloth into the 
mouth or throat,” with an assured conviction 
that “ it seldom fails ”! 


ke  t 
Apropos of the article in the September 
number of the Axtiguary on Dorchester, 
the following handbill announcing sports to 
be held at Maiden Castle, on September 29, 
1798, may be worth quoting: 

*‘ All persons of jovial, friendly, and loyal 
dispositions, are invited to be present at, and 
to partake of the undermentioned country 
sports, which with others, to be declared 
upon the ground, are intended, if the weather 
is fine, to be exhibited at Maiden Castle, 
near Dorchester, this day, September 20, 
at 11 o'clock in the morning, in honour of 
the Birth-day of her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Wurtemberg :— 

“To be played for at cricket, a Round of 
Beef—Each man of the winning set to have 
a Ribband. 

**A Cheese to be rolled down the Hill— 
Prize to whoever stops it. 

**A Silver Cup to be run for by Ponies, 
the best of Three Heats. 

“ A Pound of Tobacco to be Grinned for. 

“A Barrel of Beer to be rolled down the 
Hill—Prize to whoever stops it. 

**A Michaelmas Goose to be dived for. 
“A good Hat to be Cudgelled for. 





“ Half a Guinea for the best Ass in Three 
Heats. 

‘A handsome Hat, for the Boy most 
expert in catching a Roll dipped in Treacle, 
and suspended by a string. 

“A Leg of Mutton, and a Gallon of 
Porter, to the winner of a Race of 100 Yards 
in Sacks. 

‘“* A good hat to be wrestled for. 

‘** Half a Guinea to the Rider of the Ass, 
who wins the best of Three Heats, by coming 
in last. 

“A Pig—Prize to whoever catches him by 
the tail.” 


In the Zimes newspaper of the following 
week is duly recorded the presence of King 
George and Queen Charlotte at these rural 
sports. 


The annual excursion of the Glasgow Arche- 
ological Society took place on Tuesday, 
September 7, the places visited being all 
situated in West Lothian. The interesting 
remains of the Preceptory of Knights Hos- 
pitallers at Torphichen were first examined, 
and a paper on the subject read by Mr. 
John Edwards, F.S.A. Scot. The ruins of 
Linlithgow Palace were next inspected, after 
an interesting sketch of its history had been 
given by the hon. secretary of the society, 
W. J. Dalrymple Duncan, F.S.A., etc. 
Thereafter a visit was paid to the Church 
of St. Michael, Linlithgow, where Mr. John 
Honeyman, R.S.A., read an account of his 
recent restoration of the edifice which, 
although referred to by Billings as “assuredly 
the most important specimen of an ancient 
parochial church now existing in Scotland,” 
had undergone many dizarre modifications 
in 1646, in 1812, and in 1821. Mr. 
Honeyman’s remarks were ably supplemented 
by the present incumbent, the Rev. John 
Ferguson, to whose zeal the success of the 
restoration is largely due. From Linlithgow 
the party proceeded to the parish church of 
Abercorn, which, refitted in 1579 and re- 
paired in 1838, has lately been further 
restored. The Rev. J. H. Crawfurd, F.S.A. 
Scot., minister of the parish, here read a 
brief but instructive paper on the history of 
the church, which, perhaps an outcome of 
St. Wilfrid’s seventh-century monastery of 
Aebbercurnig, possesses a Norman doorway, 
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a Celtic cross, and several specimens of the 
“hog-backed” tombstone. The little twelfth- 
century Norman church of Dalmeny was next 
visited. Dalmeny Church is justly regarded 
as the best example of Norman architecture 
to be found in Scotland, and although its 
interior has suffered some ill-treatment, very 
little requires to be done to restore the 
original appearance of the building. 

The members of the expedition very suit- 
ably concluded the day by dining together 
in the Hawes Inn, South Queensferry, 
memorable as the hostelry where Mr. 
Jonathan Oldbuck, over a magnum of claret, 
explained to Lovel “ the difference between 
the mode of entrenching castra stativa and 
castra e@stiva, things confounded by too 
many of our historians.” 


b¢ & 

With regard to the interesting old bell taber- 
nacle or case at Milton Abbey, described in 
the last issue of the Antiguary, we are glad 
to be able to announce that the project for 
dragging it from its original position and 
swinging it in front of the high altar has been 
practically abandoned. This fortunate result 
of the visit of the Archzological Institute is 
satisfactory for all concerned, for had it been 
thus moved ridicule would assuredly have 
covered with confusion all concerned in its 
transportation and metamorphosis. The ac- 
companying illustration of this beautiful 
fifteenth-century bell-cover is from a photo- 
graph by Mr. W. Ellis, of 34, St. John’s 
Church Road, London. It is_ scarcely 
necessary to bring forward any further argu- 
ment why this erection could not possibly 
have been a tabernacle for the Reserved 
Sacrament, but it may be mentioned that the 
side next the wall is left plain and uncoloured. 
Could anyone imagine that if this great thing 
was for reservation, that the side in which 
the opening was for placing the pix would 
be left unadorned? We consider, however, 
the matter definitely settled ; it is no more 
a Sacrament tabernacle than is the great 
central tower of the abbey. 


+ &¢ 
It is with very sincere regret that we have to 
record the decease of Mr. G. W. Tomlinson, 
F.S.A., of Huddersfield. For a period of 
twenty-one years Mr. ‘Tomlinson was honorary 
secretary of the Yorkshire Archzological 
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Society, and his kindly, genial courtesy won 


for him a wide circle of friends. On his 
retirement last year, Mr. Tomlinson was pre- 
sented with some plate as a slight recognition 
of his many services to the society during the 
long period that he held the post of secretary. 
During a recent visit to Italy Mr, Tomlinson 
contracted malarial fever ; this led to compli- 
cations, and resulted in his death, at the age 
of sixty, on August 21. 
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Extract of a Cour in FJtalp in 
1792 and 1793 by 4 Ladies. 


COMMUNICATED BY Miss B. WHITEHOUSE. 
——j>——___ 


March 1st. Went to the Parlours of two 
Convents. ‘This was a great favour, as the 
Nuns do not in general receive company 
during Lent; but we had this indulgence 
granted us from going with a gentleman who 
was Brother to the Prioress. ‘They both are 
composed entirely of noble families. One 
was of the Order of St. Stephen ; the dress 
white with a red Cross; their grand dress is 
very handsome ; they wear likewise a ring 
with a Cross upon it. There are only 23 
Nurses in this Convent, and as many Lay 
Sisters : the difference between the latter and 
the former is that they are not noble ; and do 
not give any, or at least a very small sum, on 
entering the Convent. But they take the 
veil, serve the Novitiate, and make the vows 
the same. They are perfect Slaves, doing all 
the drudgery work and menial offices like 
common Servants ; with only this difference, 
that they receive no pay, and are confined for 
life: they are likewise dressed in an inferior 
manner to the Nuns. The general manner 
for them to converse with any Friends or re- 
lations is through what is called the Grate, 
which is composed of 3 rows, one within 
another, of cross Iron bars : as if one was not 
sufficient either to prevent these poor pri- 
soners from making their escape, or persons 
going to them! What is called the Parlour 
is much better: large folding-doors are thrown 
open, the Nuns are within in a kind of small 
room ; you are only separated from them by 
a step, which it is extremely easy to pass ; 
which I did accordingly, and was proceeding 
still farther when they stopped me in a pro- 
digious hurry, saying it was not permitted for 
strangers to come within, nor for them to go 
without, that step. The Novitiate lasts a 
year. The late Grand Puke Leopold (who 
likewise suppressed many monasteries) made 
a very wise regulation, that it should not be 
permitted for any woman to take the Veil till 
she was Twenty-five years of age: as formerly 
the poor unhappy victims used to be forced 
to take the Veil at fifteen or sixteen by the 
cruelty of Parents, in order to provide the 








better for the elder or handsomer branches 
of the Family. 

The other Convent is of the Order of 
Malta: the dress black with a white cross ; 
with their habit of ceremony they wear a very 
fine cordon, which they make themselves ; 
and indeed it appears to be almost the only 
thing they do ; for when we inquired if they 
painted or made any fancy work or embroidery 
they answered they had not time, but that 
some of the old ones knit stockings. Upon 
their expression of not having time, we asked 
them how they employed it; upon which 
they gave us for answer that they passed 
almost the whole of it in their religious wor- 
ship. There are 15 Nuns in this Convent, 
and more Lay Sisters. They have a Prioress 
and a Knight of Malta for their Superior. 
They wear a very neat thing made of white 
linen, and all in little pleats round their neck. 
They could not even put their foot over the 
step to reach the chairs they had given us to 
sit upon. ‘They may go out of these Con- 
vents for their health; but then they must 
have a Certificate from the Physician that it is 
almost a mortal disease ; after which they 
must have permission not only from the Arch- 
bishop, but also from the Pope. 

March 3rd. Left off fires in the room in 
which I and my Sisters sit, though all our 
rooms were to the North. On the South side 
of the Arno too hot always in the middle of 
the day. 

7th, Went to the Grand Duke’s Palace, 
situated by the Arno. There is nothing re- 
markable in it, only everything thoroughly 
comfortable ; chimnies in all the rooms, etc. ; 
in one there were even two chimnies, which 
is very uncommon; the Marble chimney- 
pieces are handsome, and suited to the hang- 
ings ; the former are of Porto Venere. There 
are double windows, which are very useful, 
both for the cold in winter and the heat in 
summer. 

The Grand Duke and Duchess always re- 
side here three months during the winter. 
The latter is the daughter of the King of 
Naples ; she is extremely plain, and scarcely 
one degree removed from an Idiot ; indeed it 
is reported that she was forced upon the 
Grand Duke, and that he was betrothed to 
her Sister, the Empress of Germa y ; but the 
Princess dying who was intended for the 
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Emperor, the one promised to the Grand 
Duke was given to him; and poor Ferdinand 
the Third was obliged to take up with the 
Princess Louisa, who being esteemed unfit 
for anything else, was intended for the Veil. 
However the Grand Duke himself, though 
very worthy, is not the brightest of human 
beings, and is entirely governed by his 
Minister, Manfredini. 

From hence we went to a Convent of 
Canonesses, instituted by the Grand Duke 
Leopold. It is for Young Ladies of Noble 
Family without Fortune. ‘hey ought not to 
enter till the age of 24; but those we saw 
had entered at 13 or 14. There was one 
very lively beautiful girl among them. There 
is an Abbess and 7 Canonesses, besides 3 
Young Ladies for their education. This was 
originally a Nunnery ; and there is still one 
at the bottom of the house: there are but 9 
Nuns left ; each Nun has always a Lay Sister 
to wait upon her. When the Nuns die, they 
make more Canonesses ; but this is, properly 
speaking, a Conservatorio, and not a rigid 
Convent, for they permitted us to go all over 
it. One of the Nuns, being sister to the 
Abbess, slept with her; otherwise they are 
not permitted to come in that part of the 
house. Each Canoness has a kitchen, bed- 
room, and sitting ditto, to herself: and many 
have even more, as the house is not half in- 
habited. If they prefer it, which many do, 
they may two or three live together. They 
may go out at any time with permission from 
the Abbess ; they may likewise go out for 
ever and marry if they choose, as they make 
no Vows. The Abbess has a conversazione 
of an Evening, where anybody may go and 
play at Cards, and stay till 9 o’clock. The 
Abbess would not give the Canonesses leave 
to come and see us. I believe they seldom 
go but to their relations. Moreover, being 
Heretics, they might perhaps think we should 
corrupt them. ‘Ihe Abbess was the widow 
of the late Governor of Pisa. 

15/4. Went to the Baths before men- 
tioned; the apartments in the Casino are 
very good, but they ask a Tecchino per day 
for a single one. 

22ud. Mama and the Doctor went to 
Florence. We went to the Botanical Garden, 
where there is esteemed to be a good collec- 
tion of plants. 

VOL. XXXII. 


Pisa is three miles in circumference. It 
is walled in, but the walls are ina very decayed 
state. It is almost depopulated, not con- 
taining above 15,000 inhabitants; whereas 
Leghorn that is not half so large has 70,000. 
This depopulation has been attributed chiefly 
to the unhealthiness of its air, owing to the 
stagnant waters in its neighbourhood, which 
till lately rendered it almost uninhabited ; 
and indeed it is still very unwholesome in 
summer, particularly to strangers: the in- 
habitants themselves, at least those who are 
in affluent circumstances, seldom remain in 
it at that season, but resort to the Baths or 
elsewhere. Leopold took great pains to have 
the marshes drained, and resided here a great 
deal himself to encourage his subjects to do 
the same ; both of these circumstances have 
been of great service to Pisa. Another 
principal circumstance tending to the de- 
population of this place wasthe neighbourhood 
of Leghorn, which after the improvements of 
its Port drew inhabitants from all parts on 
account of its advantageous situation for 
commerce. 

The Arno runs through Pisa, and it is 
always covered with boats that are going 
backwards and forwards to Leghorn and 
Florence, with baggage, Furniture, Wine, etc. ; 
and the best situation is the houses on each 
side of the river; the south side for the 
winter, and the north forthe summer. There 
are 4 Gates, one towards Leghorn, another to 
Florence, a third to Lucca, and the fourth 
named Porta alle Piazza; these are all half 
shut (all the year round) at the Ventiquattro 
or about half an hour after sunset; after 
which time you must pay for going through ; 
but in about an hour this indulgence ceases, 
and they are quite shut till near sunrise next 
morning ; except that towards Leghorn, which 
remains open til! near one in the morning. 

The Borgo is the best Street ; in it are all 
the Shops, but they are not good here. There 
are three Bridges on the Arno. From the 
depopulation already mentioned, grass grows 
in many places in the Streets and Squares ; 
in general you scarcely see three people from 
one end of the Street to the other. There 
are a great many Convents both for Men and 
Women. Also many Churches. The latter 
in general have nothing remarkable ; that 
belonging to the Knights of St. Stephen con- 
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tains.a great many banners taken from the 
Turks; this is a Religious and Military 
Order, instituted by the Grand Duke Cosimo. 
There is an University, and also a museum 
of natural curiosities ; an Observatory and a 
botanical Garden. The environs are very 
flat ; but in the spring they are very pretty, 
particularly on the banks of the Serchio, from 
the luxuriancy of the Corn and Vines, which 
are very beautiful: the latter in this neigh- 
bourhood are trained from tree to tree ; some 
of these trees are a kind of Poplar and others 
the Mulberry, planted on purpose to be the 
support of the Vines; the Mulberry is en- 
tirely stripped of its leaves, both on account 
of feeding the Silk Worms, and likewise that 
it may not be too great a shade for the Vines. 

The Grand Duke has a kind of Farm called 
the Casione ; about 3 miles from it are a great 
number of Camels, that are grazing like other 
Cattle: they are employed in carrying Wood 
and other heavy burthens ; they feed chiefly 
upon branches of trees ; they are very small, 
being much degenerated on account of the 
coldness of this climate in comparison to the 
one they were accustomed to. 

Butcher’s meat here is very good, and not 
much cheaper than in England: Poultry, Fish, 
Fruit and Vegetables very cheap and good. 
They make a kind of Rolls here which are 
universally acknowledged to be superior to 
what is to be met with in any other part of 
Italy, or in any other country. The Butter 
likewise that is made at the Grand Duke’s 
Casione is remarkably good, and has his 
Arms stamped upon it. 

Florence, 25th. Left Pisa at half-past four 
in the morning, and arrived at Muggi's 
Hotel, Florence, between 5 and 6 in the 
evening ; being 50 miles of very good road. 
There are 6 Posts, and each Post is 8 miles. 
The price both for the horses and Postilions 
are fixed by the Tarif: nevertheless the latter 
are always discontented and disputing with 
travellers ; for which reason they have adopted 
in general going Vetturino or with the same 
horses, as it makes very little difference in 
point of time, and avoids all altercation. In 
long journeys you may likewise agree with the 
Vetturino Master to find you in everything 
upon the road; and then only giving some- 
thing of buono mano to the Inn Keepers or 
their Servants, you save a great deal of im- 
position and trouble. We stopped 3 hours 








for the horses to rest at a little dirty Inn 
called the Osteria de Bianchi, which is half 
way. They put us into a little nasty bedroom ; 
as there are never any other or what we call 
sitting rooms or parlours at any Inns on the 
road, but only one large Room, in which are 
allthe Coachmen. We carried our Breakfast 
with us, as there is nothing of that kind to be 
had in these places: to be sure we did get a 
kind of brown Pan to boil our Coffee in. The 
country between Pisa and Florence is very 
pretty ; the road (a great part of it at least) is 
by the banks of the Arno. 

29¢h. In the evening left Nuggits and 
came to Caser Ginori, Via Mazzio, No. 163. 
This house belongs to two Florentine noble- 
men, and had never been let before ; but our 
friend Mr. G. persuaded them to let us have 
the greatest part of it, upon our engaging it 
for six months at 25 sequins per Month. It 
is a very charming house ; very lofty and airy ; 
the great hall is 40 feet square and almost as 
high, and all the other rooms in proportion, 
which was a very great comfort during the 
great heat. Here, as well as elsewhere, in- 
stead of boards, the floors are paved with 
brick, which are continually sprinkled in 
summer. 

31st. Easter Day. Went to the Cathedral 
to hear High Mass, at which the Grand Duke 
and all his Suite were present. Afterwards 
went to the Grand Duke’s Casino, a very 
pretty house and Wood on the banks of the 
Arno, about a mile and a half from the town. 
This is the constant resort every Evening in 
Summer, and serves as aCorso. The Ladies 
and Gentlemen ready dressed for the Opera 
drive about here in open or close carriages ; 
and sometimes even venture to make use of 
their feet a little. From hence they return to 
Town, and either remain in their carriages to 
eat Ices at the door of the Casino, or else 
go into the Cassino for the same purpose, 
and to play at Cards : it being a place belong- 
ing to the nobility, where they assemble either 
as a Conversazione and to play at Cards, or 
during the Carnival to dance. From hence 
they go to the Opera, which in Summer does 
not begin till near 10 o’clock, and in Winter 
before six, as it is regulated by the length of 
the days; the Doors always opening about 
half an hour after sunset. 

April 1st. Went to the Teatro della Per- 
gola, being the first time of its opening after 
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Lent. The name of the Opera, Theseus 
and Ariadne; the dance the Kapitore 
Renito. You have not a different opera 
every night, but the same for several months 
together : for which reason scarcely anybody 
attends to it, but they talk all the time, except 
when some favourite Song is being sung. 
Many people play at cards in their boxes, and 
almost all have a kind of little Conversazione, 
their acquaintance coming to pay their respects 
to them in their box instead of going to their 
house. The Opera houses are not illuminated 
except on Gala days ; so you need only dress 
your head. No Lady here can go to the 
Opera or appear in Public without being 
attended by her Cavaliere Servente, as she 
cannot appear alone, and much less with her 
Husband. As for Single Women there is no 
such thing, as no Young Lady leaves the 
Convent till she marries : her Parents choose 
her Husband, and he chooses her first 
Cavalier ; but the latter is in general soon 
discarded, and she then chooses for herself. 

Pouring rain during two or three days: 
there is scarcely ever any except for a few 
days in Spring and Autumn, and then it falls 
in Pails full ; yet it does not cause the least 
humidity ; the air under cover is quite dry, 
and the ground also in a very short time. 

7th. Went to the Boboli Gardens, at the 
back of our house; they adjoin the Ritti 
Palace, the Grand Duke’s residence; he 
allows everybody but livery servants and 
shabby looking People to walk in them. 
They are very extensive and delightful, 
affording an excellent shade: you have a 
charming view of this beautiful City with all 
its elegant buildings; likewise of the neigh- 
bouring hills, valleys and villas ; which last 
are very numerous. 


12th. Went to the Comic Opera (at the 
Teatro Nuovo), called the Matrimonio 
Segreto, composed by Cimirosa, a very 


famous burlesque singer and composer. of 
Naples: Guidi is the principal female Singer 
here. There are 5 or 6 Theatres open 
during the Carnival. 

25¢h. Went to Madame Fantastici’s, the 
famous Improvisatrice. She has a Conver- 
sazione every week, and then performs for 
the entertainment of her Company. Any 
body that pleases may choose a Subject, 
upon which she sings in verse. Her Subject 
this Evening was Hannibal’s Victories. This 


is a gift said to be saeattiecs to this Cheatin 
Most of them sing the verses they compose 
extempore; and this method is said to be 
much easier than simply repeating them. 
The Gentleman who excels the most here in 
simply reciting them is a Signor Gianetti, 
whom we had the good fortune to see a 
great deal of. He has written several things, 
and excels in many other sciences. The 
Peasants on their return from work every 
evening always compose a kind of singing 
verse as they go along, called Ritc nelle; 
the harmony of which is not very remark- 
able. 

27th. There was a grand Apartamenta at 
Court to-day, on account of the birth of the 
Emperor’s Son. 

May 6th. To the famous Gallery for the 
first time. It is a very long handsome 
Building. In one of the Corridors are 
ranged the busts of all the Roman Emperors 
and Empresses ; above are portraits of the 
Letterati. In a room called the Tribune is 
the famous Venus di Medici; it is smaller 
than life, and is the most beautiful and 
delicate representation of Nature that can be ~ 
imagined. In this room is likewise the 
famous group of the Wrestlers; the expres- 
sion and sinews are fine to the greatest 
degree. Also a picture of the Virgin and 
Child, St. John, and a Martyr, by Perugino, 
Raphael’s master. Round it are placed 4 
pictures by the latter representing the same 
subject, called the Progress of Raphael ; in 
every one of which are visible marks of his 
improvement. A Vision of St. Francis by 
Carlo Dolce. A very fine small one by 
Correggio of the Virgin. One of the Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds. Our Saviour taken 
from the Cross. Etc. 

(Here the Diary abruptly ends.) 
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PEHE idea of sending messages by 
64508) means of notches or marks on 





sticks is not above the intellect of 

~ the lowest savage, and, in fact, we 

find that many of the Australian tribes, widely 
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distributed in Victoria, New South Wales, and 
Queensland, actually do make use of sticks 
in sending messages from tribe to tribe, such 
sticks being variously notched, and sometimes 
“elaborately marked, highly ornamented, 
and even brightly painted.” Mr. Howitt, 
who contributed a very interesting paper on 
this subject to the Anthropological Journal 
in 1889, seems to think that in the majority 
of cases sticks thus employed are simply aids 
to the memory of the bearer, who alone can 
interpret the message they convey as he re- 
ceived it from the sender. 


“that there is no recognised system of marks 
which serves to convey information without 
an accompanying verbal message.” Never- 
theless, in cases where persons have been in 
frequent communication by means of these 
sticks, it is possible for one to give a guess as 
to the meaning of any marked stick sent to 
him, and “there is a tendency,” says Mr. 
Howitt, “for the markings to acquire a 
definite position, and therefore a definite 
meaning, and if this be so, we have here what 
seems to be a first step towards a system of 
writing.” 





I.—AUSTRALIAN 


The usual method of preparing and using 
message-sticks appears to be this: If a head- 
man desires to send a message to a neigh- 
bouring tribe, either to summon them to 
a corroboree initiation ceremony, or for 
some warlike purpose, he calls a messenger, 
takes a stick and cuts various notches upon 
it, explaining the meaning of them to the 
messenger as he does so. This stick is then 
conveyed to the headman of the tribe for 
whom it is intended, the message being 
repeated, and the meaning of the notches 
explained to the recipient, who keeps the 
stick as a reminder ; and Mr. Howitt thinks 


MESSAGE-STICKS, 


A glance at Mr. Howitt’s illustrations, two 
or three of which I reproduce (PI. I.), will 
show how nearly these Australian savages 
have hit upon the Ogham mode of writing, 
which may have had its origin in a similar 
method of sending messages by means of 
notched sticks. 

There are two or three points of interest in 
connection with the bearers of the message- 
sticks. ‘They appear to be recognised as am- 
bassadors,* and any injury done to them 
would be resented by the whole tribe. In 


* Sometimes these messengers are painted and 
decked with feathers, 




















addition to the message-sticks they usually 
carry various emblems, the chief being the 
sacred bull-roarer, and if the summons should 
be for initiation ceremonies, they bear a por- 
tion of a man’s kilt and other symbols, such 
as a head-string, and other “ various articles 
with which the novice is invested when he is 
made a man.” If for corroborees, they carry 
a man’s kilt and a woman’s apron hung on a 
reed ; if for warlike purposes, the kilt is hung 
on the point of a spear made of ironbark 
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accompany them, but it is impossible here to 
give more than a general summary. It must, 
however, be remarked that in the Coburg 
Peninsula the message-sticks are “ not carved 
or marked, but have a bunch of feathers like 
a plume tied to one end. A stick dressed 
with white feathers is a token of peace, and a 
call to a friendly meeting or a corroboree. 
If the recipient of the stick accepts the in- 
vitation he keeps it, and the time of meeting 
is arranged. If he is not inclined to be 


II.—AMERICAN PRAYER AND MESSAGE STICKS. 


wood. The messenger is usually related to 
the sender, or must be of the same totem, 
and in important messages a headman is 
chosen, who must deliver his stick and mes- 
sage, with the other tokens, to the oldest man 
of the same totem in the locality to which he 
is sent, who in turn sends it on to others, 
until the whole tribe is summoned. 

There are variations in the mode of proce- 
dure in different tribes, as also in the form of 
the message-sticks and the tokens which 


friendly, he breaks the stick, or he pulls off 
the feathers and replaces them with coloured 
ones and sends it back. This means war.”* 
Messages are conveyed by sticks, painted 
or otherwise adorned, among many tribes of 
American Indians, but I cannot ascertain 
whether their use is universal. Among the 
Ojibwa it is customary when inviting members 
of the Medéwiwin, or great Medicine Society, 
to a meeting for the initiation of novices, to 
* Notes on Australian Message-Sticks, Howitt. 
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send the invitation by means of “ sticks one- 
fourth of an inch thick, and 6 or 7 inches 
long (Pl. II., ¢4 @). The courier is charged 
with giving to the person invited explicit 
information as to the day of the ceremony 
and the locality where it is to be held. Some- 
times these sticks have bands of colour 
painted around one end, usually green, some- 
times red, though both colours may be em- 
ployed. The person invited is obliged to 
bring with him his invitation-stick, or to 
send it, with the reason of his inability to 
attend.”* 

These sticks, like some of those of the 
Australians, seem to be used simply as 
mnemonics, the message being conveyed by 
the mouth of the bearer; nevertheless, the 
sticks appear to have a semi-sacred character, 
as the summons sent by them must be obeyed 
if possible, and the sticks themselves must be 
returned and laid beside the sacred stone in 
the medicine lodge. It is, however, among 
the Zuni, Navajo and other kindred tribes 
that we find the message-stick developing into 
the prayer-stick. With these tribes it is the 
custom to make “ talking-sticks ” with much 
care and ceremony, and then to bury them as 
sacrifices to their various gods (PI. II., a, 4). 

This curious custom, and the ceremonies 
accompanying it, are minutely described by 
Dr. Washington Matthews in his paper on 
the Navajo myth, named by him “The 
Mountain Chant,” in which we seem to find 
a key to the use of these prayer-sticks there 
and elsewhere. The hero of the myth, after 
many adventures and much suffering, is con- 
ducted by the wind-god to the underground 
abode of various animal gods, the totemic 
ancestors of the several clans of the tribe. 
By these he is instructed how to make and to 
bury certain sacrificial sticks to be used in 
the healing ceremonies of the people. The 
number, size, shape, and ornamentation of 
these sticks are minutely prescribed, as well 
as.the place and mode of burial to be adopted, 
and it is evident that they are regarded as a 
means of communicating the prayers of the 
suppliant to the animal gods of the under- 
world, representing deceased ancestors of the 
tribe. 

Amongst these totemic divinities we find 


* “The Medéwiwin of the Ojibwa,” Hoffman 
—Smithsonian Annual Report, 1885-86. 


bears, squirrels, serpents, butterflies, weasels, 
skunks, and porcupines ; but there are also 
gods and goddesses in human form, and 
nature gods, such as the rainbow, lightning, 
and wind, to which sticks are sacrificed. , 

On the occasion of a healing ceremony, 
accompanied by dances, songs, and sand- 
paintings, these sticks are made as prescribed, 
and, after being rubbed on various parts of 
the patient’s body, are buried in due form, 
sometimes accompanied by cigarettes to be 
smoked by the gods. The messengers sent 
to summon people to the ceremonies are 
painted and adorned in accordance with 
tradition, and carry with them plumed wands, 
made according to a special pattern, notched, 
and with a tuft of feathers attached ; these 
are painted in the colours of the cardinal 
points, and signify to all that the messenger 
has been sent from a certain direction, and 
that he carries a message of a sacred charac- 
ter. It is worthy of remark that in making 
these plumed wands and prayer-sticks stone 
knives are still used. 

It would appear as though the plumed 
wands which are not buried, have some refer- 
ence to the sun as the giver of rain, for 
among the Zuni we are told, ‘‘ The K6k-ko 
repeat the prayers for rain with their inter- 
cessions to the Yaté-tka, the Sun, and by 
them the plume sticks are sent to the same 
great god. So constantly are the lesser gods 
employed in offering plumes to the great god, 
that at night the sacred road (the Galaxy) can 
be seen filled with feathers, though by day 
they are invisible. They believe that the 
soul or essence of the plumes travels over 
this road, just as the soul from the body 
travels from Zuni to the spirit lake; and in 
their offerings of food, the food itself is not 
received by the gods, but the spiritual essence 
of the food.”* 

Hundreds of these plumed sticks have 
been found in a mountain cavern which 
tradition makes the home of ancestral deities, 
who are supposed to offer them to the sun 
with prayers for rain and fruitful seasons. 

The prayer-sticks of the Navajo, and other 
tribes of the same stock, are painted with 
care, and either cut round or square at the 
top, the round symbolizing the male, and the 


* « Religious Life of the Zuni Child,” Mrs. Steven- 
son—Smithsonian Report, 1883-84. 

















square the female. It may be of interest to 
describe two or three of these as given in 
Dr. Matthews’ “ Mountain Chant”: “The 
bear kethawn, spoken of in the myth, consisted 
of two sticks, each a span long, one painted 
black (male), the other painted blue (female). 
Each had red and blue bands at the ends 
and in the middle. ‘There were no feathers 
or beads.” The porcupines exhibited two 
kethawns ; they were very short, being equal 
in length to the middle joint of the little 
finger. One was black and one was blue. 
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surrounded with three pairs of bands, blue 
and red. ‘To the centre of the black stick 
five blue feathers were tied. To the centre 
of the blue stick five yellow feathers were 
fastened. Five black beads were interred 
with the black stick, one tied to the centre, 
one stuck in the end, and three laid Joose 
in the ground. Five blue turquoise beads 
were similarly buried with the blue stick”* 
(Pl. IL, a). 

The myth which originated all the elabo- 
rate ceremonials, of which the offering of 





1lIl.— JAPANESE GO-HEI. 


Each had red and blue terminal bands, and 
each had a number of white dots on one 
side to represent porcupine quills; “they 
were to be buried under a pinon-tree. Four 
sacrificial sticks were enjoined by some of 
the animal gods, in which case they were 
painted with reference to the colours of the 
cardinal points. ‘The serpent kethawns were 
painted with deer-tracks upon them, and 
were to be buried in the winding heaps, 
simulating serpents made by the moles. 
The kethawns of the Holy Young Men, one 
black, one blue, were to be a span long, 





sacrificial sticks is one, has undoubtedly 
come down from great antiquity, but whether 
it is entirely aboriginal or has derived some 
of its incidents and ceremonies from foreign 
sources has not been determined. I cannot 
call to mind any other country in which 
sticks are employed in the same way, that 
is, cut, painted and adorned according to a 
set formula, rubbed upon the body of the 
patient as potent remedies, and then buried 
with care and as directed in the myth, 


* ©The Mountain Chant,” Dr. Washington 
Matthews—Smithsonian Report, 1883-84. 
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evidently in order that they may carry a 
prayer or a message to the gods of the 
underworld, and from the prescribed mode 
of burial, the idea suggests itself that the 
various animals to which they are dedicated 
are supposed to carry these prayer-sticks and 
present them to the great totemic ancestral 
gods for whom they are intended, so that 
these, recognising the work of their wor- 
shippers, may bestow the blessings de- 
manded. Although, as far as I am aware, 
the Navajo, Zuni and other kindred tribes 
of American Indians are the only people 
who carry out this elaborate system of 
making and burying sacrificial sticks, we 
find sticks of various kinds used in the 
worship of the gods in many other countries. 

Miss Bird (Mrs. Bishop), in her Undeaten 
Tracks in Japan, tells us that the Ainos have 
gods of peeled wands with the shavings left 
on; and, singularly enough, Mr. Bent de- 
scribed sticks which he saw set up in the 
ground in Mashonaland with the bark peeled 
off and bound round the top, which the 
natives call their Maklosi or luck-sign, and 
which they set up whenever they come into 
a new country. 

The Japanese appear to have developed 
the Aino use of peeled wands into Go-hei 
which are offerings to the Shinto gods made 
of folded paper, tied to sticks or sometimes 
to cords (PI. III.), and placed before the altar, 
or hung before the door of the temple. 
Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain, who communi- 
cated an article on the subject to the Anthro- 
phological Journal in 1888, says that in early 
days these offerings were made of two kinds 
of cloth, but at present paper is used, folded 
differently according to the sect by which they 
are offered. In some of the Japanese cere- 
monies these Go-hei are held over the head 
of a child by a priest, who supplicates the 
kami or spirits of deceased ancestors to 
direct the child aright. 

Here, then, as in America, the prayer-stick 
is connected with ancestral worship, but there 
is no Ceremonial burying of the stick; it is 
simply placed in a wooden stand, and is not 
even stuck in the ground as are those of the 
South Sea Islands, to which I referred in a 
former paper, which are undoubtedly con- 
nected with ancestral worship and bear so 
strong an affinity with the peeled wands of 


the Ainos and Mashonas. Nevertheless, the 
Japanese Go-hei also are offerings to the 
gods, supposed to convey prayers or mes- 
sages from the living to the dead, and may 
be traced in a more primitive form to Thibet, 
where M. Bonvalot found prayers on slips of 
paper attached to poles near the tents, and 
also slabs of schist with prayers engraved on 
them, placed in the direction of the west 
wind, which is supposed to utter them as it 
goes by. 

In Ceylon we find a painted stick used to 
represent the wonder-working rod of the 
supreme god. In the great Perehara pro- 
cession, which commences on the day of 
the new moon in one of the summer months 
and lasts till the moon is full, “on the 
central elephant rides a priest representing 
the Creator, bearing a painted stick partly 
wrapped in silk brocade, from which hang 
strings of flowers ; this is supposed to be the 
wonder-working rod carried by the conqueror 
Gaja-bahu. Before this stick the people bow 
down and worship, and the priest who bears 
it has his mouth tied over with a white cloth, 
that he may not breathe on and defile his 
precious burden,” so says Miss Gordon Cum- 
ming in her Zwo Happy Years in Ceylon; and 
a painting of the procession with the sacred 
stick may be seen in the South Kensington ° 
Museum. When and where the simple 
message-stick as used in Australia became 
developed into the prayer-stick which should 
convey messages from the living to deceased 
ancestral gods in the underworld, it would 
be impossible to say. The idea may have 
originated in many different localities, or 
may have been conveyed from place to place 
with other ideas by prehistoric commerce. 
Prayer-sticks are evidently intimately con- 
nected with the rods employed in divination, 
which in ancient times were never used with- 
out supplication to an unseen divinity. ‘They 
have also a strong affinity with those arrows 
prepared with much ceremony and supposed 
by many races to be guided by Divine power 
to their destined quarry. Undoubtedly, rods 
of some kind have always been assigned 
as emblems of authority to the gods, and in 
hieroglyphics the rod frequently appears to 
signify the god who bears it, and it does not 
appear to require a great amount of imagina- 
tion to suppose that similar sticks might be 
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used by priests and kings, the representatives 
of those gods on earth, to convey messages 
to their chiefs in the underworld. 

A notable instance of this may be seen in 
the caduceus or rod of Hermes or Mercury, 
the messenger of the gods, which probably 
in its origin was simply a peeled wand with 
the shavings attached like those still used 
by the Ainos. Afterwards ribbons were sub- 
stituted for shavings, and later these ribbons 
developed into serpents. The caduceus, the 
gift of Apollo, was evidently a message-stick— 
a means of communication with the gods of 
the underworld, for with it Hermes con- 
ducted souls to Hades, and could even 
restore the dead to life, in which it seems 
to have an analogy with the rod of the 
prophet Elisha, sent to be placed on the 
body of the dead child as a restorative ; and 
it also bears an affinity to the healing sacri- 
ficial rods of the American Indians. 

The widespread use of sticks as a means 
of conveying messages to the living, and 
supplications to deceased ancestors or gods 
of the underworld, seems to take us back to 
very primitive times, for ancestral worship 
appears to lie at the root of all early religions, 
and the idea of communicating with the dead 
by the same means as messages were con- 
veyed to the living savours of pristine sim- 
plicity only compatible with the childhood 
of the world. That the idea should have 
survived to the present day, not only among 
races in a state of barbarism, but even in 
civilized Japan, is a curious instance of the 
deathless nature of a superstition once en- 
grafted on the human mind. 





Che Ethics of Did Ballad 
Literature. 


By M. PEACOCK, 
—>__— 


7 best and the worst of the old 
eG Oem §=Scotch and English ballads are all 
ey «marked alike by the simplicity 
characteristic of a social condition 

in which mankind has not yet begun to 
anatomize human emotions. Their authors 
were far from suspecting that the most 
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ordinary passions have their origin in a 
multitude of subconscious motives, and that 
these motives exercise a profound influence 
on both feeling and action. The strength of 
the ballad-writers lay in a direct representa- 
tion of the working of the mind as viewed 
from the outside, not in subtlety of intuition. 
Their method was plain, straightforward, and 
unexaggerated, unless exaggeration happened 
to be a matter of mere convention. They 
lauded courage, strength, and_ fidelity in 
peril, because the masterful nobility, border- 
riders, and forest outlaws of whom they sang 
formed as natural types of daring as the 
American cow-boy, or any other repre- 
sentative of the same class, existing on 
the outer edges of modern civilization. It 
would have been impossible for them to 
begin questioning themselves as to the 
wherefore of the moral code which public 
opinion enforced, or as to the adequacy of 
moral sanctions. -They had not learnt to 
theorize in the manner of latter-day philoso- 
phers, who point out that the ultimate safe- 
guard of all societies, even of those that are 
the least military in outward form, is the 
readiness of men to die in defence of all 
that makes life worth living. No, they con- 
demned a coward bécause he was a coward, 
and showed as little inclination to analyze 
their convictions on this subject as to indulge 
in abstract speculations on the initial causes 
of domestic affection and the passion of love. 
Anyone interested in the evolution and 
development of the ethical faculty will notice 
a distinguishing peculiarity in nearly all the 
finest ballads. Despite invocations of the 
Trinity and the saints, despite many chance 
references to the religious tenets of the un- 
reformed Church, their moral tone can 
scarcely be called Christian. It is, indeed, 
markedly heathen at times. The sense of 
obligation expressed in them has far more in 
common with the standard of conduct ap- 
proved of by the warlike Teutons and Celts 
before conversion from their hereditary 
faiths, than with the rules of duty which 
recommend themselves to the conscience of 
the nineteenth century. In theory, nearly 
all men abhor cruelty and violence, but 
weariful centuries of effort, failure, and re- 
newed endeavour have to be struggled 
through by every race which is trying to fit 
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itself to a. condition of morality superior to 
the one it has evolved with the development 
of its own social system. The mental en- 
dowments of the barbarian are comparatively 
dull. He lacks the cultivated judgment 
and fine critical sense which is the inheri- 
tance of those born and nurtured in an 
educated and reflective community. Sus- 
ceptibility in relationship to the results of 
rightful or wrongful dealing is of slow 
growth, even amongst the highest races. 
Thus, we find again and again in the history 
of the different European States, that 
Christians in creed have been anything but 
Christians in conduct, more especially in 
ill-governed and unsettled districts where 
the lack of any authority strong enough to 
accustom men to the restraining power of 
law encouraged moral stagnation or retro- 
gression. Experience shows that even 
civilized humanity reverts to conditions of 
violence and rapine wherever the executive 
of the body politic is too weak or too un- 
stable to protect its individual citizens. 
Hence, it is far from surprising that the 
wandering harper who originally rhymed and 
chanted for an audience little accustomed to 
check or curb should have described a state 
of society in which many forms of morality 
were in an elementary condition. The 
virtues of a rude and war-like people are 
duly honoured in ballad-literature. There is 
no artistic paltering with men’s consciences ; 
recognised evil is treated as such. But, on 
the other hand, many deeds which are now 
regarded as gross violation of order and 
justice are treated with an indifference which 
makes it certain that they aroused no detes- 
tation in the public mind. A man might 
not show himself a coward, he might on no 
account prove disloyal to the comrades 
whose fidelity was his own defence, he might 
not lie to his friends nor display indifference 
to the claims of his family and retainers. He 
could not with credit desert the woman who 
had confided too securely in the ardour of 
his protestations of love ; but on many other 
points he was very leniently judged. To 
seize with the strong hand from those who 
were lax in guarding their possessions, to be 
sanguinary, to win a maiden by force, were 
acts meeting with little or no condemnation, 
though the woman’s right to the protection 
and love of her captor seems to have been 


recognised, and generosity to an enemy was 
regarded as meritorious. The favourite ideal 
of the ballad-singer was a handsome yellow- 
haired hero, who, like Bunyan’s Valiant, 
was “a man of his hands”; or a yellow-haired, 
slim-waisted heroine, who counted the world 
well lost if she could but retain the affection 
of her too often brutal lover. Bravery is 
more than once represented as inspired by a 
belief in the fixed decrees of iron necessity 
bordering on pure predestinarianism. 
There'll nae man die but him that’s fey, 


cries the Laird’s Jock, making ready to 
plunge into the Tyne, though it is running 
like a sea, when he, Hobbie Noble, and 
their associates have carried off Jock o’ the 
Side from his English prison. And into the 
water he dashes with the rescued raider. 
I think it was never man’s destinye 
To dye before his day, 
says Robin Hood when felled by Guy of 
Gisborne’s sword. Like the fatalistic Ma- 
hommedan, they held that what the Almighty 
has written He has written, and they would 
have given ready assent to the proverb of the 
not less fatalistic Viking, which declares that 
“No one can outlive his death-day.” Such 
beliefs have no doubt been a great help to 
fortitude and resignation in all parts of the 
world where life has been constantly in 
jeopardy. 
What recks the death of ane ! 
says the expiring Douglas in the “ Battle of 
Otterbourne,” and the whole tenor of the 
old ballads evinces a quiet acceptance of the 
fact that death is infinitely preferable to dis- 
honour. When Hobbie Noble, the English 
thief and outlaw, has been treacherously de- 
livered to his fellow-countrymen by Sim o’ 
the Mains, and is taken to Carlisle to be 
executed, the women, in feminine admiration 
of his well-known daring, 
cast their windows wide ; 
And every wife to another can’say, 

‘* That’s the man loosed Jock o’ the Side !” 
while he himself remarks scornfully on the 
day before his death : 

I wad hae betrayed nae lad alive 


For a’ the gowd o’ Christentie 
* * * * * 


Yet wad I rather be ca’d Hobbie Noble, 

In Carlisle where he suffers for his fau’t, 
Than I’d be ca’d the traitor Mains, 

That eats and drinks o’ the meal and maut, 
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Straightforward horse-stealing or cattle- 
lifting was one thing, and perfidy towards a 
comrade another. 

In “ Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard ” 
Lord Barnard exhibits almost superhuman 
chivalry in his encounter with the man who 
has wronged him. 


It shall never be said in my countree 
That I kill’d a naked man, 


he exclaims. And when he fights with his 
wife’s lover he deliberately lends Musgrave 
the better of his two swords. Only when 
Lady Barnard laments the fall of her para- 
mour, and declares that she will pray for 
him, but not for her wedded husband, does 
he lose control over himself and display the 
ferocity which has hitherto been kept in 
check. Yet even then repentance follows 
immediately on the act, and he reproaches 
his followers for not staying his hand and 
preventing bloodshed. 

Admiring trust in personal valour ‘is 
pathetically manifested in ‘Graeme and 
Bewick,” in which the elder Graeme cries in 
his lamentation for the son whose death has 
been caused by his own pride and folly : 


F durst hae ridden the world round 
Had Christie Graeme been at my back ; 


but usually it is a brother-in-arms or comrade 
who is extolled as the leader of some hardy 
enterprise in which everything is staked to 
aid a friend in peril. 

The faithfulness of Robin Hood and his 
men to each other is illustrated by several 
exploits. William of Cloudesly, Adam Bell, 
and Clym of the Cleugh, are also true to 
their oath of brotherhood, and the loyalty of 
the border-rievers to each other is displayed 
again and again, the description of their 
rescue-forays being remarkable for a rough, 
but genuine, form of humour linked some- 
times with a touch of tender feeling. 

In “ Kinmont Willie” the deliverance of 
that freebooter from Carlisle Castle has un- 
deniable verve about it. Willie has been 
illegally seized by the English during a time 
of truce, so the bold Buccleugh and his 
marchmen break into the castle by night and 
carry him off to Scottish ground. Since the 
fetters with which the prisoner is laden pre- 
vent any activity on his part, he is “ hente 


up” and borne out of the fortress by Red 
Rowan, ‘the starkest man in Teviotdale.” 
Then shoulder high, with shout and cry, 
We bore him down the ladder lang ; 


At every stride Red Rowan made, 
I wot the Kinmont’s airns played clang ! 


**O mony a time,” quo’ Kinmont Willie, 

**T have ridden horse baith wild and wood ; 
But a rougher beast than Red Rowan, 

I ween my legs have ne’er bestrode. 


‘* And mony a time,” quo’ Kinmont Willie, 
‘* I’ve pricked a horse out oure the furs ; 
But since the day I backed a steed, 
I never wore sic cumbrous spurs.” 


Similarly, when the Laird’s Jock and 
Hobbie Noble have played the principal - 
part in removing Jock o’ the Side from 
durance in Newcastle—the former champion _ 
bringing him down the stairs ‘‘ irons and a’,” 
though Hobbie offers his assistance—the 
tension of spirit caused by the risk of the 
adventure is relieved by good-natured raillery, 
of which the rescued man is the butt. 

There are instances of women proving 
themselves to be as ‘‘ good at need” as men, 
though in a different manner. In “Sir 
Aldingar,” one of the queen’s damsels rides 
out to search for a champion to defend her 
mistress, who has been perfidiously accused 
of dishonouring the king, and vows she will 
never return till help is found. In “Gil 
Morice,” too, the bower-maiden—or nurse, 
according to one version of the story—shows 
ready wit and womanly sympathy in her 
attempt to divert suspicion from Lady Bar- 
nard to herself. 

In the tragic story of “Graeme and 
Bewick,” bitter self-sacrifice is demanded 
from the two heroes, who are forced to fight 
with each other for a point of honour, arising 
out of a senseless dispute between their 
fathers. 

Ye might hae drunken your wine in peace, 
And let me and my billie be, 


laments young Bewick as he lies dying 
beside the dead friend, who has slain him- 
self sooner than survive his comrade. 
Gae dig a grave, baith wide and deep, 
A grave to hald baith him and me ; 


But lay Christie Greeme on the sunny side, 
For I am sure he wan the victorie. 


Another kind of abnegation is shown in 
“The Marriage of Sir Gawaine.” That hero, 
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who “ever was a gentle knight,” weds the 
“lothelye lady” in order to fulfil the oath 
of his uncle, King Arthur, to give her a 
husband, and when sorely tried by the con- 
ditions of the magic spell binding her, he is 
still able to recognise the force of xodlesse 
oblige, and to set his bride’s happiness before 
his own. To be oath-observing and truthful 
at all costs seems to have been regarded as 
an ideal condition of virtue difficult of attain- 
ment by ordinary humanity, but worthy of 
the highest admiration. In “ Auld Mait- 
land,” the youngest of the three Scots who 
carry off King Edward’s standard declares, 
It ill befits a crowned king to lie, 


although he has himself stood by consenting, 
when his eldest brother is practising expedient 
misstatement. 

Thomas the Rhymer—“ True Thomas ”— 
is rendered absolutely veracious in distinct 
opposition to his own desire, for we are told 
that when he and the Elfland Queen come to 
a certain garden, she pulls 

an apple frae the tree— 

‘Take this for thy wages, True Thomas, 

It will give thee a tongue that can never lie.” 
Whereon the Rhymer tries, though vainly, to 
reject so inconvenient a gift, for the very 
practical reason that it will prevent him buy- 
ing and selling at fair and tryst. 

Every-day family affection was evidently 
far from being considered bourgeoise and 
philistine when the ballads took shape. It 
was no outlaw, or riever, who made the dis- 
covery that a new-born infant looks like a 
cross between a skinned rabbit and a sickly 
monkey. Young children seem to have been 
regarded with peculiar tenderness. Edom 0’ 
Gordon himself is stirred to momentary ruth 
at the sight of the girl who has been let down 
from the burning House o’ Rhodes to meet 
death on the point of his spear, while mother- 
love is conspicuous in the story of his bar- 
barity. In ‘Fair Janet” the heroine yields 
her child up to its father, since she dares not 
keep it with her, and he, after kissing it 
‘cheek and chin” in the manner familiar in 
ballad verse, carries it to his mother, who 
promises : 

Where ye had but ae nourrice, 
Your young son shall hae three. 


In “Gil Morice,” when Lord Barnard 
brings to his wife the head of the man he 
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supposes to have been his rival, her plaint 


1S: 
I never bare no bairn but ane, 
And you’ve slain him cruellie ; 


and saying that she says everything. 

Fraternal affection inspires ‘‘ Archie of 
Ca’field,” which relates the rescue of a 
prisoner by his brothers, one of whom is 
animated by the warmest feeling, though the 
other is cool enough. 

The youngest to the eldest said, 
‘* Blythe and merrie how can we be? 


There were three brethren of us born, 
And ane of us is condemned to die.” 


Almost all the seven brothers in “ Clerk 
Saunders ” incline to show mercy to the lover 
of their sister ; for though in one version the 
eldest says, 


I bear a sword shall gar him die, 


gentler counsels seem likely to prevail. “ His 
father has nae mair than he ”-—“ It were sin 
true love to twain ”—“ It were shame to slay 
a sleeping man.” Yet in the end 
Up and gat the seventh o’ them, 
And never a word spake he ; 


But he has striped his bright, brown brand 
Out thro’ Clerk Saunders’ fair bodye, 


in stern vindication of family honour. 

The murder of kindred seems to have been 
more common, but quite as odious as it is at 
the present day. In ‘ Willie’s Ladye” the 
husband’s mother attempts the life of her 
daughter-in-law by abominable witchcraft ; 
and, again, in ‘Prince Robert,” the true affec- 
tion of man and wife is contrasted with the 
deadly hatred of his mother, while ‘The 
Cruel Sister” shows the murderous jealousy 
of one sister for another. The eerie gloom 
of “ Edward, Edward,” culminates when the 
patricide invokes the curse of hell on his 
mother for her evil counsel; and in “Fhe 
Cruel Mother” remorse also preys on the 
guilty, for the murderess cries to the appari- 
tions of her dead children, ‘‘ Look not sae— 
gin ye smile sae ye’ll smile me dead.” 

Child-murder is also the theme of the 
“ Queen’s Marie,” and is touched on in 
“Young Tamlane,” but usually even illegiti- 
mate offspring are treated with fondness. 
The authors of “The Birth of Robin Hood” 
and “ Rose the Red and White Lilly” had 
neither the fear of Mrs. Grundy nor of Mal- 





























thus before their eyes. They assum ed that, 
if only from sheer instinct, a welcome should 
be given toa child by both father and mother, 
even though the latter had suffered the greatest 
of wrongs from the former. And their naive 
ignorance was such that it never occurred to 
them that parental love could be scouted as 
prosaic and unromantic. Only the irredeem- 
ably base and sordid passions were unpoetical 
in the eyes of the ballad-singers. The affec- 
tion of husband and wife is not usually the 
principal theme, but it is frequently alluded 
to in many poems, and in some the whole 
story hinges on it. The outlaw, William of 
Cloudesly, hazards his life to visit his wife 
and children, and she proves as courageous 
in defence of him as do his two brothers-in- 
arms ; while the scene in “ The Boy and the 
Mantle” in which Craddock’s wife puts on 
the garment which no unchaste wife can wear 
would be difficult to surpass for its tender 
quaintness. It is love preceding marriage, 
however, which is specially dwelt on. When 
a man had once pledged his word to a woman, 
it appears, the betrothal was as binding as 
the wedding rite, or more so. Both ‘Clerk 
Saunders” and the similar ballad, ‘* William’s 
Ghost,” make it clear that a love-vow might 
link together those who were separated by 
death itself, just as if a fettering charm had 
been spoken. In each case the ghost of the 
lover appears to crave release from the 
promise given during life. Clerk Saunders 
comes before Margaret’s window, and en- 
treats : 


Give me my faith and love again, 
I wot, true love, I gied to thee. 


But it is long before he can gain freedom 
without yielding her the kiss which, taken 
from a dead mouth, will hasten her to the 
grave. 

In the “ Lass of Lochroyan,” a story full 
of heart-break, Lord Gregory is hindered 
through the guile of his mother from atoning 
for the wrong he has committed, by acknow- 
ledging Annie and the child for whom she 
pleads. She leaves his door with the 
words : 


May never woman, that has borne a son, 
Hae a heart sae full o’ wae. 


Too late her lover hastens to find her, and to 
bring her home : 
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O he’s gane down to yon shore side, 

As fast as he could fare ; 

He saw fair Annie in the boat, 
But the wind it tossed her sair. 

** And hey Annie, and how Annie ! 
O Annie, winna ye bide !’” 

But aye the mair he cried Annie, 
The braider grew the tide. 


o * * 7 * 


Lord Gregory iore his yellow hair, 
And made a heavy moan ; 

Fair Annie’s corpse lay at his feet, 
Her bonny young son was gone. 


The romantic story told in “The Gay Goss 
Hawk ” leaves the heroine in happiness with 
the lover for whose sake she has died a mock 
death that she might be carried for burial 
into Scotland, where he could take her as his 
own ; and the all-sacrificing devotion of ‘The 
Not-Browne Mayd” also ends in union with 
the man she adores. But in other instances 
jealousy, or the temptation offered by the 
gold and gear of a richer maiden, darkens 
the love-tale. Thus, in “ Lord Thomas and 
Fair Annet” the well-dowered bride stabs 
Thomas’s true-love—not without provocation 
—and he, “ wood-wroth ” at the sight of her 
“dear heart’s blood,” drives his dagger into 
her slayer, and then turns the point on him- 
self. Suicide under circumstances of great 
distress was evidently held to be excusable, 
if not praiseworthy. In this instance the 
man naturally follows the dead love, of 
whose tragic end he has been indirectly 
guilty. 

Too often the heroes show inexplicable 
callousness in relation to the women who 
have sacrificed honour and home to follow 
them. The cruelty of their conduct is usually 
absolutely meaningless, unless it may be 
assumed that they were understood to be 
acting under the influence of some magic 
spell, which broke with the birth of the child 
whose mother they treated with such harsh- 
ness. In “Burd Ellen” the lover’s brutality 
is particularly marked, yet in the end Ellen 
and her new-born child are taken from among 
the horses’ feet in the stable where they lie; 
the “little young son” is “washed in milk,” 
and she, accepted at last as Lord John’s “ ain 
lady,” is duly “rowed in silk.” In “Childe 
Waters,” another version of the same story, 
no Griselda was ever more patient than the 
heroine : 
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I had rather have one kisse, 
Childe Waters, of thy mouth ; 
Than I wolde have Cheshire and Lancashire both,” 
That lie by north and south. 
And again, when nursing her child in its 
birthplace, the stable, she stills it with : 
Lullabye, mine owne deere child, 
Lullabye, dere child, dere : 
I would thy father-were a king, 
Thy mother layd on a biere. 

In “Young Benjie” it is offended pride 
and jealousy which incite the lover to drown 
the girl who possesses his heart. Yet, mur- 
derer as he is, a murderer who has killed one 
wholly innocent of any greater wrong than 
bearing a share in the quarrel between them, 
and threatening to choose another love, he 
still commands our sympathy. The strength 
of his feeling for the girl whom he drowns is 
so evident, and his prospective punishment 
so dreary, that it is not difficult to extenuate 
his crime with the plea : 

To be wrath with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 

With the “fair fause love” in “Sir Roland” 
and the revengeful woman in “Earl Richard” 
it is another matter; and Jellon Grame, too, 
is unpitied as he meets his death at the hands 
of the “bonny boy,” who was born in his 
victim’s death agony, and grew up to slay the 
slayer on the grave where she was hidden. 
Throughout the ballads punishment or dis- 
grace comes to those who show themselves 
entirely false to love, as it does to those who 
fail in friendship. At the time when they were 
composed the circle of men’s sympathies was 
far more narrow than it is now, but within 
that circle the obligations held which hold 
to-day. No human society can exist outside 
the bulwarks of fellow - feeling and good 
faith. A man who utterly despises these 
protections is a moral Cain, his hand against 
every man, and every man’s hand against 
him. He is more lonely than the bison 
which has its herd, or the wolf that packs 
with other wolves in the stress of winter. 
Forlorn indeed is he who is unworthy to say 
with the imprisoned Kinmont Willie : 


Gie my service back to my wife and bairns, 
And a’ gude fellows that spier for me. 


Gleanings from French 
Churches. 


By SopHIA BEALE. 
— = 
III. THe Sacra CAMISIA AT THE 
CATHEDRAL OF CHARTRES, 


tatal lt would be difficult to find a more 
venerated relic from all time than 
the Holy Tunic of Chartres. It 
has saved the town from fire and 
sword, it has performed divers miracles, and 
comforted the souls of many a poor wanderer 
and outcast. Edward III. paid his devotions 
to it before he signed the treaty of Brétigny 
in 1360; Richard Coeur de Lion is said to 
have carried this gorgeous chdsse in proces- 
sion ; and in 1548 the little princess, Marie 
Stuart, aged six years, paid her vows to /a 
Sainte Chemise upon her betrothment to the 
young Dauphin Francois. Before the Revo- 
lution it was enveloped in two reliquaries, 
one of gold, within another of wood covered 
with plates of gold, enriched with enamel 
and precious stones. At the corners were 
four eagles of gold, modelled, it is said, 
by St. Eloi, and presented, in 998, by 
Rotelinde, mother of Bishop Odon of 
Chartres. The description of the chdsse and 
the list of donations to the Sainte Chemise 
would take up too much space ; suffice it to 
say that when destruction overwhelmed it, in 
1793, its value was estimated, exclusive of 
the diamonds, pearls, and precious stones, 
at 8,980 livres. The relic was saved by 
someone connected with the church, says 
tradition, and was replaced in a new shrine ; 
and although nothing can exonerate the 
Convention from the grossest vandalism in 
destroying so exquisite a work of art, in 
order to fill the necessitous exchequer, it 
ought at the same time to be noted that his 
sacred majesty Charles IX. desired likewise 
to lay his hands upon the treasures of 
Chartres, as of other churches, in order to 
pay his State debts. At that time the 
inhabitants and clergy saved the chdsse; in 
1793 they were less fortunate. 

The authenticity of the relic was attested 
by the great Suger, Abbot of St. Denis, in 
his life of Louis le Gros; by Philippe de 
Bergame in his chronicle of the year 810; 
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and by Guillaume le Breton, in the following 
lines : 
Tout le monde 4 genoux révére dans ces lieux 
La chemise qu’elle eut sur son corps, précieux, 
Quand elle produisit d’une couche féconde 
L’Agneau qui vint dter tous les péchés du monde. 


The legend of the Camisia, Tunica B. V. 
Virginis, as the old chroniclers call it, runs 
thus: The Blessed Virgin, upon her death- 
bed, confided the garment to a pious widow, 
together with the rest of her apparel. From 
this widow, an unknown personage, it 
naturally passed through many hands, until 
we next hear of it as belonging to a Jewess. 
Whether by her, or by some previous owner, 
it was enveloped in a sumptuous chasse, 
history does not relate; but the beauty of 
the reliquary was such that it attracted the 
attention of two of the lady’s lodgers, who 
were returning from a visit to Jerusalem. 
These worthy gentlemen, Candidus and 
Galbius by name, do not seem to have been 
very much influenced, from the moral point 
of view, by their pilgrimage to the Holy 
Places, for they no sooner saw the chdsse 
than they desired to possess it, and so they 
contrived a stratagem. Having a reliquary 
of base metal made, which was an exact 
imitation of the one in the Jewess’s posses- 
sion, they managed, one day during her 
absence, to carry off the valuable chdsse, 
replacing the relic in the spurious one. What 
became of the Jewess we know not, but the 
theft was discovered as soon as the friends 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Byzan- 
tium, by the miracle-working power of the 
relic, in spite of their efforts to conceal the 
treasure. Then the Emperor, also desiring 
and coveting what did not belong to him, 
seized the chdsse and built a chapel to con- 
tain it. There it remained until Charle- 
magne, visiting the city upon his return from 
Jerusalem, was offered the reliquary, amongst 
other countless valuables, by the Emperor 
Nicephorus and Irene his wife. Charlemagne 
refused all their gifts but the Holy Tunic, 
and some reliquaries catalogued later on by 
Nicole Gilles, which he carried off to Aix, 
where this history was depicted upon one of 
the lights of St. John the Baptist’s Chapel, 
behind the choir of the great church, the 
painter representing the two Emperors and 
tne Empress, with numerous coffers, and the 
chasse of the Sainte Chemise. Subsequently 


Charlemagne transferred the relic to France, 
and presented it to the Cathedral of Chartres, 
an act noted in the church deeds, and also 
mentioned by Nicole Gilles in his life of 
Charles le Chauve. 

In the translation made by Jean le Mar- 
chand, in 1262, of some Latin verses of the 
twelfth century, we find the story thus 
authenticated : 

Lor pristrent la seinte Chemise 

A la Mére Dex qui fu prise 

Jadis dedenz Constentinoble, 
Précieus don en fist et noble 

A Chartres un grant roi de France, 
Challes-le-Chauf ot non d’enfance ; 
Cil rois 4 Chartres la donna... . 

The rest of the verses record the miracles 
which the relic performed, notably in saving 
the town from the depredations of Rollo, 
Duke of Normandy, about 908. The Holy 
Tunic was used as a banner, and although 
the enemy began “ ex/reulx a chauffler et 
rire,’ they soon took fright and ran away, 
the field outside the Porte Drouaise, where 
they camped, being called to this day the 
Prés des. Reculés. But, nevertheless, the 
Tunic was the means of converting Rollo 
and his army, for they became at once 
“Christians and Frenchmen.” Such was 
the esteem in which this particular relic was 
held that in the laws relating to duels it was 
ordained that any knight wearing any sort 
of garment which had been blessed by the 
Sainte Chemise should make it known to his 
adversary, as otherwise the struggle would 
not be equal. 

The beautiful “ new spire” of the church 
was erected in the reign of Louis XII., by 
Jean de Beausse, who, as master-mason, 
earned six or seven sous a day. It took the 
place of its predecessor, which was destroyed 
by the disastrous fire that attacked the 
cathedral in 1506, all of which history is 
inscribed in fifteenth-century characters upon 
a stone slab attached to the wall: 

Je fu jadis de plomb et boys construit, 

grand, hault et beau, de somptueux ouvraige, 
jusques ad ce que tonnerre et oraige 

m’a consumé, dégaté et détruit, 

le jour Sainte Anne, vers six heures de nuyt, 
en l’année mil cing cens et six, 

je fu brulé, démoli et recuyt, 

et avec moi de grosses cloches six, 

aprés Messieurs en plain chappitre assis 

out ordonné de pierre me reffaire 

4 grant voultes et pilliers bien massifs, 

par Jehan de Beausse, magon qui le sut faire. 
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Inventory and Sale of Goods, 
etc., St. WPeter’s, Cornhill, 
temp. benty VIZ. and En: 
ward UF. 


> 
Clothes for the sepulchre 


In primis a palle of red damaske for the 
sacrament vpon corpus xpi day frenged 
about w' venice golde and red silke and 
iiij painted staves therto belonging 

Item a stayned cloth w' a crucyfix mary and 
John w' mary magdalyn and S‘ James 

Item a stayned cloth w' the Image of Christ 
peter James and John w' a scripture 
surrexit diis vere 

Item a steyned white clothe w' a crucifix 
mary and John spotted w' bloudde w' the 
holy gost ouer his hed 

Item a stayned clothe w‘ ij Anngells and 
twoo scriptures 

Item a white cloihe imbrodered w' divers 
armes 

Item a steyned clothe of the burying of o* 
lorde wt Image of three maryes 

Item iij red frontletts stayned w' armes of 
golde w' frenge of silke 

Item ij crosse staves of tymbre thone guilt 
w' golde the other w' sylver 

Item an Image vpon a crosse of tree* for 
good friday 

Item a myter of white silke garnished 

Item a standerd of Tree painted w‘ a crowne 
of golde for the Pascall 

Item iiij cloths in the vestry ij gret and ij 
smalle 

Item a crosse of Tymbre w' a staffe for lent 

Item a clothe of ray silke of dyvers colo's 
for the crysmatory 

Item a crosse staff of copper and guilt 

Item a newe Paynted clothe of the resur- 
rection 

Item a stayned clothe for S‘ vrsele 

Item ij quisshens of red saye lyned w' red 
lether 

Item xij Pillowes covered w' silke 


The churche candelsticks 
Item ij great standerds of latten afore the 


high aulter 
Item a great standerd of Tynne 


* Tree= wood. 





Item ij Candelsticks of latten for wemens 
puryfying 

Item iij small candelsticks of latten for 
aulterst 

Item an holy water stocke of latten 

Item a pyx of latten for the sacrament 

Item a crosse of copper and guilt w' mary 
and John 

Item an Olde crosse of copper w' out marye 
and John 

Item a gret long ladder 

Item a pyx [sc] axe and a shovell for to 
make graves 

Item a shovell of Iron to fetche fyer w' all. 


Oure annswere vnto the iiijth article 


We the said nowe churchewardeins to the 
vtter most of o" powers and so farre as we 
can by any meanes Doo certefie all suche 
sales and recepts as hath bene made of oure 
late goodes and ornaments belonging to oure 
said churche syns the first yere of of said 
soueraign lorde the Kings maiestie that nowe 
is, and by whome the same sales and receptes 
wer had made and taken and in whose tyme 
and to whome and for what somme of mony 
so nere as we by the seuerall accompts of 
the late churchewardeins of o* said parisshe 
haue and could fynde as hereunder par- 
ticulerly is declared 


Sales and recepts made and taken by 
Edwarde ffowler and Randolphe 
Atkynson late churchwardeins of of 
saide churche bitwene the feast of 
St mighell tharchanngell A° 1548 and 
the feast of Saint mighell tharch- 
angell A° 1549 By the consent of 
the worshipfull of the said parishe 
that is to saye 

ffyrste solde by the said Edward ffowler and 
Randolphe atkynson a harneys that was 
S' Georges, xs. 

Item solde by the said Edwarde ffowler and 
Randolphe atkynson to John Stockmede 
the rode lofte iij tonnnes [sic] w' the 
orgaines, xviij/z. 

Item olde bokes of the churche, xxviijs. vijd. 

Item to hewarde the mason for the step 
stones in the quier and bothe the Isles, 
XXS. 

+ In the margin is written “ij gone.” 
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Item to m' Clarke an Jarne* a bourde a 
candell case two torche ¢offyns a pulpet 
and a pece of tymbre, vis. ixd. 

Item to Edwarde Atkynson a chest, iiijs. 

Item to Willm Ball a chest, ijs. 

Item to the Porters of the weyhouse twoo 
torche cases, xxd. 

Item to Richard hodge five aulter stones at 
xs. a pece, ij/#. xs. 

Item to Henry Typper an Awmbry, viijs. iiijd. 

Item to Robert Wright an Aulter stone, xs. 

Item to Roberte Wright xvj hoks of Jarne, 
ijs. viijd. 

Item to John Lynsey a gret Ambrye vjs. viijd. 

Item to the Sexton a chest xijd. 

Item to m* lamme a pece that was sawen of 
m' Richmonds pewe, xijd. 

Item to John Stokmede certen pecs of wood 
that tapers stode on, xijd. 

Item to John Hallywell a paire of hyngs and 
a windowe, vd. 

Item to John Stockmede iiij staves for 
torches, xijd. 

Item to hym iiij ends of torches, xviijd. 

Item to hym iiij garnishe for torches paynted, 
iijs. iiijd. 

Item to the same John Stockmede foure 
guilt garnishe and a Brosef chest, xiijs. 
liijd. 

Item to Richarde Adams pecs of bourds of 
the shriving pewe, xijd. 

Item to Edward Dychbone iije di of olde 
leade at vs. viijd. the c some, xixs. xd. 

Item to Edward Gonne a grave stone, xijd. 

Item a Candel stick weying xxx'* at iiijd. the 
pounde, xs. 

Item to Richarde haycroft xx' latten bolls a 
holy water stocke ij litle candelsticks a 
crosse a gret candelstick weying altogither 
ij° and a diand a lampea di [szc] at xxiijs. 
c som, ij/. xvijs. vjd. 

Item to Robert Chapman vj skrynes that 
stode at the aulters ends, xijs. 

Item to wystome the paynto® a vaile cloth, 
vs. 

Item to John Weller jc xij fote of bourds 
iijs. iiijd. 

Item solde by the same Edwarde and Ran- 

dolphe the viij' daye of Aprill 1549 vnto 

Thomas mostian Goldesmith of London a 

crosse all guilt poiz clx oz at vs. viid. 

* For iron. 

VOL, XXXII, 


+ For spruce, 


Item a pax all guilt poiz xxxvii ouncs at 
vs. vijd. the oz, x/i. vjs. vijd. 

Item a monster all guilt w' a foote poiz cxiijj 
[séc] ouncs at vs. viid. the 0z, xxxj/. xvjs. vjd. 

Item ij Chalics w‘ ij pattens all guilt poiz 
Xxxviij Oz at vs. vijd. the ounce, x/2. xijs. ijd. 

Item solde vnto Robert Danbe* goldsmith a 
chalis all guilt poiz xxvij ouncs and a di at 
vs. viiid. the ounce, vij/z. xvs. xd. 

Item more to Robert Danbe vij pecs of silu’ 
that was made to cou’ a banner staff poiz 
lili oz. at vs. the ounce some, xiii/z. vs. 

Item received by the same Edward ffowler 
and Randolph atkinson of the foote of the 
accompt made last before them in redy 
monye, xx/Z, vjs. jd. 

Item received by them of m'‘ Clerke for the 
clerks wags, ijs. = 
Item received more of the hole parisshion’s 
towards the clerk and Conducts wags as 

apperith, ix//. xjd. 

Item more of Adam wyntrop for arrerags of 
the clerks wags, ijs. 

ciij*72.. iijs. iiijd. 

The same Edwarde ffowler by reason of his 
segnioritie in the same office to be ac- 
comptint for all y* same sales and recepts 


Sales and receptes 


made and taken by the saide Randolphe 
Atkynson and me the saide Edwarde Bright 
bitwene the feast of Saint mighell tharch- 
anngell in the yere of our lorde god 1549 
and the feast of Saint mighell tharchanngell 
in A° 1551 being ij yeres full complete by 
the consent of the worshipfull of o* saide 
parishe that is to saye 

ffyrst solde by the saide Randolphe and me 
the said Edwarde Bright the xx™ daye of 
maye A°® 1550 to m* laws a vestment ij 
decons of Grene Bodkyn, xiijs. iiijd. 

Item to hym more a cope of red velvet 
figured and ij deacons, iij/#. vjs. viijd. 

Item a cope of Crymosen velvet w' marye 
and John and flower de lice and a vest- 
ment to the same, vij/Z. ixs. 

Item the best cope of clothe of golde, ix/s. 

Item an aulter clothe of Crymosen velvet 
w' Anngells crosse keyes and swourds, 
ij/t. xs. iiijd. 

Item ij red and one grene stremers all 
sarcenet, xjs. 
* He made a cup still remaining in the church. 

ss 
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‘Item ij olde vestments of whyte damaske 
one w' o' ladye of pyttie the other w' 
astrowell [sic], xxs. . 

Item solde to m‘ Clerke a vestment of blewe 
damaske the offreys of Crymosen velvett, 
viijs. iiijd. 

Item a cope a vestment ij deacons w‘ the 
apparell of crymosen velvet & cloth of 
golde, xv/z. vjs. viijd. 

Item a cope of red damaske brannched w' 
golde, xiijs. iiijd. 

Item a cope of red velvet poudered w' floures, 
XvS. 

Item viijt Banners at iiijs. viijd. 

Item ij olde sarcenet Banners for the quier, 
iijs. iiijd. 

Item v sarcenet Banners at xxd. 

Item twoo stremers of red clothe w' crosse 
keys, vs. 

Item a crosse clothe of red damask w' S' 
Andro in it, xjs. iiijd. 

Item iiij olde Sarcenet Curtens, iijs. vjd. 

Item solde to willm lamyman a vestment of 
Tawny damask, ijs. 

Item more a vestment of blewe worsted, ijs. 

Item to Mr. Weller iij olde ragged copes of 
damaske, iijs. iiijd. 

Item to fox the clerke vj olde quisshyns, 
iijs. iiijd. 

Item to Robert wright iij olde ragged copes 
for children, iiijs. 


Item to Randoll Atkynson one olde vest- ° 


ment of white damaske, ijs. vjd. 

Item xij Pagiannts of nedelworke, xxs. 

Item vj pagents olde offreis an olde cope offreis 
and ij olde pecs of blewe offres, viijs. viijd. 

Item to m‘ lynsey a vestment of whyte 
Bostian w' Gartiers, xxd. 

Item iij copes one vestment one deacon of 

Item one vestment ij deacons of red velvet 
w' white offres and powdered w' flowers, 
xxiijs. viijd. 

Item twoo copes one vestment ij decons of 
black velvet w' crosse keys, xj/z. vjs. viijd. 

Item to Richarde hodge a cope a vestment 
ij decons of white damaske powdred w' 
Anngells and flowers, v/Z. vjs. viijd. 

Item iij fronts for aulters, xxd. 

Item v olde vestments of white bostian, xvs. 

Item in olde painted clothes, xvs. iiijd. 

Item x corpus cases and a myter for Saint 

nycholas tyde, vjs. 





Item to m* Alderman Hubberthorne a canapie 
of red damask w*‘ anngells twoo canapies 
of plain cloth of golde ij old copes of base 
red velvet figured, vj/. 

Item a painted cloth that was wont to hange 
afore the roode, xijs. 

Item a clothe that wont to hange about the 
sepulchre, xxd. 

Item iiij canapie staves and a crosse staf, xxd, 

Item a long coffer and a ship chest, vs. iiijd. 

Item ij longe newe torches, vs. 

Item to m‘ Richemonde a cope a vestment 
ij deacons of bodkyii collen golde, xxxiijs. 
ilijd. 

Item to m‘' Wyntrop ij gret grene sarcenet 
Strem's and ij smale grene sarcenet 

Item iiij olde vestments of diuers coloures, 
viijs. vjd. 

Item xiij Anngells and xxij flower de lice, 
Viijs. vjd. 

Item to Edward Gonneé in olde vestments of 
blewe worsted w' red crosses, viijs. 

Item vij olde vestments of diu’s colo's, xjs. 
vjd. 

Item to Edward Bright a cope of copper 
golde nedleworke, xxs. 

Item to Edmond Sewardeé a gret chest that 
the plate lay in and an olde chest bound 
w' Jarne, xvs. 

Item to laurence of the way house an old 
Joyno's chest w* a tyll in it, viijd. 

Item to m‘ mansfelde in olde parchement 
bokes, vs. iiijd. 

Item more to a portingalt a paire of smale 
orgaines, xxxs. 

Item to Edwarde Atkynson a presse of 
Waynescot, xxvjs. viijd. 

Item a presse that copes did hang in of 
waynscot and an old awter of wood w' 
other olde lumbre and other olde bourdes, 
xviijs. vjd. 

Item solde to m* chamberlein of london 
xij© di of Aysheler stone at xxx* the C 
more in Arnold stone and other table 
stone ix® and di at xv’ the C som Argent, 
xxv/t, xvijs. vjd. 

Item more to m‘ chamberleyfi of london iiij 
lods and di of Tymbre at x* the lode, ij’. 
vs. 

Item to John Hylls xvij'* of olde lede that 
was in the glasse of the vestry windowes, 

viijd. 
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Item to m' laws iiij Curtens of red and grene 
saye more a beme and a paire of scales, 
Viijs. itijd. :; 

Item to Leonard Richeman di a C and 
xv'? of latten Plates som, xiiijs. vijd.* 

Item solde to nycholas dyxson of london 
Goldsmith the viij' day of August A° 1550 
ij Candelsticks of sily’ parcell guilt poiz 
52 ouncs iij q‘** at v° viij* the ounce som, 
xiiij4. xviijs. xjd. 

Item to hym a sencer of silu’ all guilt w' iij 
lyburdes heddes poiz 70 ouncs at vs. iiijd. 
the ounce, xix/#. xvjs. viijd. 

Item a senso’ of silver all guilt w' iij lyberds 
heddes poiz 39 ouncs at vs. viijd. the 
ounce, xj/. js. 

Item a sensor of silw’ parcell guilt poiz 
xxviij oz iij q'* at vs. viijd. the ounce 
som, viij/. ijs. xjd. 

Item a ship w‘ a spone of silver parcell guilt 
poiz 14 ouncs iij q's at vs. viijd. the ounce, 
iijz. iijs. vijd. 

Item ij Crewetts of silu all guilt poiz 12 
ouncs at vs. viijd. the ounce som, iij/Z. viijs. 

Item a crosse of silver all guilt poiz 65 ouncs 
iij q' at vs. viijd. the ounce som, xviij/. 
xijs. vijd. 

Item a pax of silver all guilt poiz vij ouncs at 
vs. viijd. the ounce som, i/#. xixs. viijd. 

Item ij litle basons of silu parcell guilt 
poiz 25 ouncs at vs. viijd. the ounce som, 
vijt. is. viijd. 

Item a pyx of silu parcell guilt poiz 26 ouncs 
at vs. viijd. the ounce som, vij/z. vijs. ilijd. 

Item a broken Chalice w' the patten of silu 
all guilt poiz 15 ouncs at vs. viijd. the oz., 

Item a chalis w‘ the patten of silver parcell 
guilt poiz 11 ouncs a q' at vs. viijd. the oz., 
iij/z. iijs. ixd. 

Item ij gret basons of silu parcell guilt poiz 
IOI ouncs at vs. viijd. the ounce soiie, 
XxViij/t. xijs. iiijd. 

Item a gospeler and a pistoler of silu parcell 
guilt poiz 148 ouncs at vs. viijd. the oz., 
xli/#. xviijs. viijd. 

Item a crysmatory of silu parcell guilt w' ij 
oyle Boxes foted w' the four evangelists 
poiz 27 ouncs at vs. viijd. the ounce somé, 
vijdé. xiijs. 

* These latten plates were no doubt the monu- 
mental effigies, etc., of deceased parishioners and 
others torn from the floor of the church. The stone 
slabs seem to have been sold to the city chamberlain. 


Item iij claspes that were on boks of silu 
parcell guilt poiz ij ouncs iij q' at vs. viijd. 
the 0z., xvs. vijd. 

Item receyved of Bulsons wife for ij lodes of 
Chalk, ijs. viijd. 

Item more solde a lode of chalke, xvjd. 

Item to Goodmafi prest a lode of chalke, 
xvjd. 

Item to an other iij lodes of Chalke, iiijs. 

Item more a lode of Chalke, xvjd. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Publications and JProceedings of 
Archeological Societies. 


ee 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Number 214 of the Archeological Journal (for June, 
1897) has been issued. - It contains only three papers, 
but one of them, that on “ Uriconium,” by Mr. G. E. 
Fox, is of exceptional interest and importance. It is, 
moreover, copiously supplied with plans, sections, and 
other drawings. It fills fifty pages of the Journal. 
The two remaining papers are the one by the Rev. 
D. J. Stewart on “ The Distribution of the Buildings 
of the Dissolved Monastery at Ely,” and the other by 
Mr. Talfourd Ely on ‘“ Wreaths and Garlands.” 
Both are useful contributions, but the préce de résist- 
ance is undoubtedly Mr. Fox’s exhaustive paper on all 
that has at present been ascertained as to the Roman 
city of Uriconium. 


~~ s 9 


The second part of Vol. vii. of the Journal of the 
k~ al Society of Antiquaries of Ireland has reached 
us. It contains the following papers: (1) “Early 
Monastic History of Dromiskin, co. Louth,” by 
Major-General F. W. Stubbs (this paper has a map 
and five illustrations) ; (2) “ Portion of a Harp and 
other Objects found in a Crannoge at Carncroagh, 
co. Antrim,” by Mr. W. J. Knowles (three illus- 
trations are given with this paper) ; (3) ‘‘ Prehistoric 
Stone Forts of Northern Clare: Part III.—The 
Border of Burren,” by Mr. Westropp’; (4) ‘‘ The Old 
Graveyards of Durrow Parish,” by the Rev. S. de 
Courcy Williams (these two latter papers are both very 
fully illustrated, and are both of very considerable 
interest and value) ; (5) “Notes on Three Inscribed 
Stones, viz., at Baginbun Bay, co. Wexford, at Fet- 
hard Castle, co. Wexford, and at Castle Carew in 
Pembrokeshire, respectively,” by Col. Vigors ; 
(6) ‘* Calendar of the Lider Niger Alani (Part II.),” 
by Professor Stokes, D.D. 

In addition to these papers, a number of shorter 
notes of varying degrees of interest and importance 
are included under the general heading of ‘* Miscel- 
lanea.” The part also contains an account of the 
SS 2 
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Kilkenny meeting in April last, as well as of the 
excursion to Kells. 

The Irish Society of Antiquaries thoroughly under- 
stands the value of freely illustrating the papers it 
publishes, and the number of its Jourza/ under notice 
is even more generously supplied with useful pictures 


than usual. 
2 as As) 


The Bradford Historical and Antiquarian Society has 
recently issued Part II. (New Series) of Zhe Brad- 
ford Antiquary. It contains the following papers: 
(1) ‘* The Seebohm Family,” by Mr. W. Cudworth ; 
(2) ‘* Assessment of Land [in and near Bradford] in 
the year 1692-93,” by Dr. Federer; (3) Prehistoric 
Craven,” by Mr. E. E. Speight; (4) ‘“ Ancient 
Eccleshill,” by Mr. J. Horsfall Turner ; (5) “ Burial 
Register of Bradford” [transcript continued], by the 
late Mr. T. T. Empsall ; (6) “ Notes on the Early 
History of the Leeds and Liverpool Canal.” This 
last papef, which is largely based on notes made or 
collected by the late Mr. Hailstone, is by Mr. H. F. 
Killick, the present law-clerk to the Canal Company, 
and who succeeded Mr. Hailstone in that capacity in 
1888. It is of very considerable interest as giving the 
history of an important water-way in the north of 
England. It is accompanied by a plan. 





PROCEEDINGS. 


THE annual meeting and excursions of the WIL?- 
SHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND NATURAL HisTory 
Society took place at Bradford-on-Avon on July 27, 
28, and 29, the President of the Society for the year 
being C. H. Talbot, Esq., who delivered an inaugural 
address dealing with the architecture of the neighbour- 
hood at the conversazione in the evening. The report 
of the Society showed that whilst the number of 
members was somewhat smaller than in preceding 
years, yet the financial position of the Society was 
good, and good work had been done during the year 
in the printing, in addition to the usual number of the 
Magazine, a copiously illustrated catalogue of the 
Stonehead collection of antiquities in the Society’s 
museum at Devizes, to be followed, it is hoped, some 
day by a second instalment, cataloguing the remain- 
ing antiquities in the museum not included in this 
collection. 

The afternoon of the first day was spent in the 
perambulation of the town of Bradford itself, and few 
small towns can boast of a more picturesque aspect 
as a whole, or of a larger number of objects of archi- 
tectural interest. First and foremost, of course, stands 
the Saxon Church, the ecclesiola of St. Aldhelm— 
standing much in the same condition now substan- 
tially as when it left the builders’ hands in the eighth 
century—unquestionably the most perfect example of 
its kind in England. It is true that the southern 
porch has disappeared, and that the roof is compara- 
tively modern, and the walls have been repaired— 
especially that at the west end—but beyond this it 
retains its old features, both inside and out, in an 
astonishingly perfect condition, considering that the 
very tradition that it ever had been a church was lost, 
and that it was only the appearance of its roofs as 
seen from the hill above that led the late Canon 








W. H. Jones to the conclusion that it had been a 
church, and induced him to take measures which led 
eventually to the disinterment of the building from 
the mass of mean structures in which it had been 
buried, and its rescue from the uses to which it had 
been put—of a cottage and a school. 

The parish church just across the road is a much- 
restored building, with remnants of late eleventh, or 
early twelfth-century work in the chancel, and a 
good example of a dolestone in the churchyard ; but 
next to the Saxon Church the magnificent Barn is 
probably the most remarkable building in Bradford. 
Few finer buildings of the kind exist anywhere than 
this huge Tithe Barn of the Abbey of Shaftesbury, 
with its two great arched portals and pine-timber 
roof, probably of late fourteenth-century date. There 
are remains, too, of the same date in the adjoining 
farm-house, and the bridge by which it is approached 
from the town is also ancient and very picturesque. 

The town-bridge itself is a structure of much interest, 
and has corbelled out from its side what is now a dis- 
used stone-capped lock-up, picturesque enough of itself, 
but doubly interesting from the fact that it is built on 
the corbelled foundations of what was once a chapel 
on the bridge. 

In the Shambles Bradford possesses a couple of houses 
of the gabled-timbered type, with good carved barge- 
boards characteristic of Shrewsbury and Chester, but 
rare in the county of Wilts ; but the domestic building 
of the greatest interest is the magnificent Duke’s 
House, or Kingston House, or, as it has lately been 
renamed, ‘‘ The. Hall.” It isa grand structure, stand- 
ing on the steep slope of the hill, and approached in 
front by flights of steps and terraces. Originally 
built by John of Padua, or John Thorpe, for the Hall 
family somewhere about 1570-90, and becoming after- 
wards the residence of the Duke of Kingston and his 
notorious Duchess, Miss Chudleigh, it fell on evil 
times at the end of the last century, and was used in 
connection with a cloth manufactory, and became 
much dilapidated. It was ‘‘ thoroughly ”—perhaps 
rather too ¢horoughly—trestored over forty years ago, 
and has still a very new look, but the old features 
were carefully reproduced, and the front is an ornate 
example of the architecture of the time. In the 
interior the house has lost its stairs, but retains some 
good mantelpieces and fine plaster ceilings. 

Westwood, the first stopping-place of the excursion on 
the 28th, possesses one of the half-dozen church towers 
in Wiltshire, with panelled and ornate belfry-stages 
so abundant in the neighbouring county of Somerset. 
The church itself, with the exception of the tower and 
part of the north aisle, both of late and good fifteenth- 
century work, has nothing specially remarkable about 
it, but contains considerable remains of old glass in 
the chancel-windows, including a series of shields 
with the instruments, etc., of the Passion, some of 
them very quaintly depicted—the mocking being sug- 
gested by a hand pulling a beard, the myrrh by a 
pestle and mortar. Close to the church, and forming 
a charming group with it, stands the Manor House of 
the fifteenth century with later additions. Few groups 
of buildings in the county are more picturesque in 
their effect than this, and though it has fallen to the 
level of a farm-house, it still retains its fine panelling 
and plaster ceilings and carved mantelpieces, whilst 
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on the wall of the forecourt stands a block of stone 
with a great number of dials cut on it, forming one of 
the most curious sun-dials to be seen anywhere in this 
part of the country. From this the party drove to 
Farleigh Hungerford, crossing the Somersetshire 
border shortly before reaching the remains of the once 
important home of the Hungerfords, who owned wide 
possessions and exercised great influence in every part 
of the county of Wilts. The domestic buildings of the 
castle have entirely disappeared, but the fifteenth- 
century chapel has been preserved intact, and con- 
tains the magnificent tombs of the Hungerfords 
uninjured, as well as a large collection of miscel- 
laneous armour, mostly of seventeenth-century date, 
hanging on the walls. Besides this the entrance gate- 
way is fairly perfect, and there are the remains of 
three of the towers of the inner Bailey, and of portions 
of the walls. 

The church is said to have been duz/¢ by Walter 
Lord Hungerford in the fifteenth century ; probably 
this means added 0, as the architecture of the nave 
seems to point to the fourteenth rather than to the 
fifteenth century. 

Norton St. Philip was next visited, and here, of 
course, the famous George Inn, where Monmouth 
rested before the battle of Sedgemoor,’ was the 
principal object of interest : a half-timbered building, 
with the lower story of stone, almost unaltered both 
inside and out, and one of the best examples known 
of an inn of the fifteenth century. The church has a 
fine tower, with bold buttresses running up and 
stopping under a curious corbelled battlement, a 
couple of good screens across the oratory, and an inter- 
esting recumbent effigy of a merchant in a recessed 
tomb in the south wall. 

There is also a late fifteenth- or sixteenth-century 
dovecot behind the Queen Anne manor-house, which 
is worth seeing. 

The day's excursion finished with Hinton Charter- 
house, where the remains of the old Carthusian house 
standing in the grounds, and now forming part of the 
outbuildings of the house built for its nuns at the 
dissolution, were inspected. A part of the original 
gatehouse is incorporated into the modern house, but 
the most extensive parts of the old buildings remain- 
ing are the groined chapter-house and the building 
over it, of the thirteenth century, and a range of 
buildings of the same date, which formed the quest- 
house and calefactory of the abbey. The details 
of the work in the chapter-house are singularly well 
preserved and admirable in kind. 

At the conversazione in the evening Dr. John 
Beddoe, F.R.S., gave an address on the ethnology of 
Wilts, and the Rev. A. D. Hill read a paper, illus- 
_trated by drawings, on the remarkable discovery of 
a Saxon church quite recently at Breamore, just over 
the Hampshire border, which has hitherto been con- 
cealed under the rough coat of whitewash of an 
apparently later building. A rubbing of a very 
curious inscription over one of the arches was ex- 
hibited. The papers the night before included the 
address of the President and the paper by Rev. W. 
G. Clarke Maxwell on ‘‘The Suppression of the 
Friars’ Houses and Alien Priories in Wilts.” Alto- 
gether the papers were distinctly above the average 
in interest. 

The last day’s excursion began with Broughton 





Gifford Church, with a nave arcade of the early 
fourteenth century, and exterior walls mostly of the 
fifteenth, the most curious point about it being three 
singular openings or squints for the porch to com- 
mand the altar of the south chapel. 

From here to Monkton Farm, in the same parish, 
is but a short distance. It is a good specimen of a 
seventeenth-century house, with work in parts of the 
preceding century. A fine front door, mantelpieces, 
and several remarkable locks in the upper rooms of 
the house of admirable ironwork were examined with 
great interest. 

At Beauacre two old houses close together were 
visited, each complete in itself, the older an excellent 
example of the small manor-house of the fifteenth 
century, the latter an equally good example of a small 
house of the seventeenth century. The Selfes, when 
they acquired the property, having had the excellent 
taste to leave their predecessors’ house uninjured, 
built a new one for themselves 150 yards away. 
Neither of the houses is anything but a small one, but 
the earlier contains its hall complete, though now 
divided into two stories, and the later has a perfect 
room of the seventeenth century, fine stone chimney- 
piece, plaster ceiling, and panelled walls uninjured 
and unaltered. 

Melksham Church has been so much altered and 
restored that it did not long detain the party, who 
after lunch drove on to Seend Church, which has 
good work of the later fifteenth century, including an 
interesting crucifix as a gable cross over the north 
aisle. 

Keevil, where the excursion terminated, has a 
fifteenth-century church, with a good tower, and a 
fine Elizabethan gabled manor-house, with hall 
screens, panelling and plastered ceilings; but the 
chief thing to see, from an archeological point of view, 
is the fifteenth-century timbered mansion, which has 
been restored by Mrs. Kenrich, the owner. The 
hall is open to the roof, the drawing-room has a 
curious panelled Ceiling with carved bosses, and 
altogether, next to the famous porch house at Potterne, 
there is no other dwelling of the date to compare with 
it in the county. The beautiful garden, too, forms 
an admirable setting for the side of the house which 
fronts it. Altogether it was 2 worthy climax to the 
very interesting series of dwellings of the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries which had been 
visited by the society in this year’s excursions, 
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Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 

BADDESLEY CLINTON: its Manor, Church, and 

Hall. With some Account of the Family o1 
Ferrers from the Norman Conquest to the Present 
Day. By Rev. Henry Norris. London and 
Leamington: Art and Book Company. : 
This handsomely bound, excellently printed, and 
charmingly illustrated volume is worthy of the manor- 
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house that it describes. This is high praise, for the 
ancient homestead of Baddesley Clinton, though no 
frowning castle nor lordly and imposing dwelling, is 
one of the most picturesque, fascinating and interest- 
ing residences in the whole of the Midland district. 
We cannot, indeed, bring to mind a single one of 
England’s inhabited old houses, of a like size, that 
can compare in historic charm and varied associations 
with this moated dwelling, or that is in such good 
repair and habitable use throughout, and yet so 
entirely free from vulgar restoration or sham antiques 
both within and without. It is some ten years since 
we visited the hall of Baddesley Clinton—and then but 
for a somewhat hurried visit—with the Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute ; but it is just one of those highly 
exceptional places which clings with pleasant tenacity 
to the memory, as a restful example of an English 
gentleman’s country residence, whose owners have felt 
for many a generation the responsibility of dwelling 
amongst their tenantry, and of realizing the obligations 
that rest upon manorial lords. 

Those members of the Institute who recollect this 
happy visit during the pleasant Leamington meetings 
of 1888, will remember the courteous information so 
readily put at our disposal by Rev. Henry Norris, of 
Tamworth, the private chaplain of the Hall. To those 
who are fortunate enough to possess this book, that 
recollection will give an additional charm to the letter- 

ress. 

. The house of Baddesley Clinton has been the home 
of one branch of the important Ferrers family, from 
father to son, in an unbroken line of thirteen genera- 
tions, ever since it first passed into the hands of Sir 
Edward Ferrers, in 1517. It had, too, an interesting 
and chequered history long before it came into the 
hands of the Ferrers. The Conqueror gave Baddesley 
to the Norman knight Geoffrey de Woice. At his 
death it passed to Nigel d’Albini, who had married 
Amicia, daughter of Henry de Ferrers. Thence it 
passed to Nigel’s son Roger, who was surnamed de 
Mowbray. Roger de Mowbray bestowed the lands 
of Baddesley on Walter de Bisege some time between 
1100 and 1135. For four generations they were 
retained by the family of Bisege, but eventually the 
heiress Mazera carried the lands of Baddesley in 
marriage to Sir Thomas de Clinton, of Coleshill, 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. From 
this time onward the ownership and descent of the 
manor is involved in a good deal of obscurity. Mr. 
Norris does his best to clear up the difficulties, and 
gives a variety of interesting and novel information 
from the old private records and evidences. But 
unfortunately in this case, as in others, the historian 
Dugdale, who borrowed largely from the Baddesley 
archives for his history of Warwickshire, etc., forgot 
or neglected to return the muniments that had been 
lent to him. About 1400, Baddesley Manor came, 
through an heiress, into the family of Brome. In 
1497 Sir Edward Ferrers married Constance, daughter 
and co-heiress of Nicholas Brome. On the death of 
Nicholas, in 1517, Sir Edward Ferrers, by right of 
his marriage, came into possession of the manor of 
Baddesley. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Norris’s diligence with regard 
to the family evidences and other sources of informa- 
tion, we are inclined to think that some of the diffi- 


culties of the descent of the manor and of its chief 
lords might be cleared up by an exhaustive research 
at the Public Record Office. For instance, the /n- 
quisitiones post mortem tell us that Roger de Mow- 
bray died seized of the fourth part of the fee of 
Baddesley and of the advowson of the church in the 
year 1300; and that John de Mowbray was seized of 
lands here in 1361. We would also refer him to 
Inquisitions respecting this manor, or portions of it, of 
the regnal years 43 Henry III., 13 Edward I., 19 
Edward II., 1 Henry IV., 1 Edward IV., and 14 and 
16 Henry VI. 

At the end of the volume interesting and extending 
pedigrees are given of the Ferrers of Baddesley Clinton, 
showing their descent from the Earls of Derby and 
Barons of Groby, and bringing them down to the 
present day. Mr. Norris, however, is right in con- 
sidering that the historyjof the noble family of Ferrers 
has never yet been fully and satisfactorily written, nor 
received the attention it merits. The pedigrees of the 
early descent are full of contradictions. Mr. Norris, 
we are sure, will forgive us for saying that he has not 
yet solved the difficulties surrounding the descent of 
the first seven earls; and we say so with the more 
confidence inasmuch as we are now convinced of 
several blunders that attended our own effort in that 
direction in the 1887 volume of the Journal of the 
Derbyshire Archaological Society, His attempt is, 
nevertheless, the best that has yet been printed. 

The Hall, which is beautifully illustrated by photo- 
graphic plates, is well described. It is a stone build- 
ing of low elevation, but of considerable extent, form- 
ing three sides of a square, the north-western side, 
protected by a low wall, being open to the moat, 
which entirely surrounds the house. Considerable 
portions of the building are of fifteenth-century date, 
and there are not a few indications of the incorpora- 
tion of work at that date which was at least of two 
centuries’ earlier construction. The windows of 
Baddesley Clinton are most valuable, and one of the 
special features of the house. They are bright with 
the heraldic blazonry of the great family of the Ferrers. 
Most of the shields are of early seventeenth-century 
insertion, but a few are dated examples of the sixteenth 
century. This great array of heraldry is well illus- 
trated and fully described. Nothing human is perfect, 
so even the good account of this ancient Hall has 
something lacking. It would have been improved if 
a plan had been given of the somewhat intricate 
arrangement of the rooms and buildings. 

The most noteworthy feature of the small church is 
the embattled tower at the west end. This tower was 
built by Nicholas Brome, some time between 1496 and 
1508, as a penance for slaying his parish priest. 
Nich. Brome slew y® minister of Baddesley church 
finding him in his parlour chockinge his wife under y* 
chinne, and to expiatt these bloody offences and 
crimes he built y® steeple and raysed y* church body 
10 foote higher, as is to be seen at this day in y* 
churche, and boughte 3 belles for y° same church, In 
his epitaph in y® churche y® buildinge of y® church 
and steeple was expressed: he died y* 29 daye of 
August ano 1517. Ihave seene y® Kinge’s pardon 
for itt, and y® Pope’s pardon and his penaunce there 
injoined him.” Thus wrote Henry Ferrers, eldest sop 
of Sir Edward Ferrers. 
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Several other passages had been marked for quota- 
tion from this book, which is brimful of interest, 
but space forbids any longer notice. After thirty 
years of reviewing books of topography, we cannot 
charge our memory with writing the notice of any one 
that has given us greater pleasure, or that can be more 
deservedly commended. This notice cannot add to 
the circulation of Mr. Norris’s work, for the whole of 
the 500 copies of the issue have already obtained sub- 
scribers. Perchance, however, he may be induced to 
produce another editicn. 

J. CHARLES Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
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GEORGE MORLAND’s PICTURES: THEIR PRESENT 
PossEssors, WITH DETAILS OF THE COLLEC- 
TIONS. By Ralph Richardson. 6s. London: 
Elliot Stock. 

This clearly printed book of some hundred pages 
forms a desirable appendix or supplement to Mr. 
Richardson’s recent excellent work on ‘‘ George 
Morland, Painter, 1763-1804.” It is the first 
attempt to indicate the owners of Morland’s numerous 
pictures and their localities, or to describe the paint- 
ings in detail. The work is divided into three parts : 
an alphabetical list of proprietors of paintings of 
George Morland. with details of their collections ; a 
list of engraved paintings by Morland, with authors, 
titles, and dates of engraving; and an index to 
localities where owners of Morland’s paintings reside. 
All those interested in this eminently English painter 
and his charming art should certainly purchase this 


volume. 
- & 


THE HousE OF CROMWELL: A GENEALOGICAL 
HIsTORY OF THE FAMILY AND DESCENDANTS 

OF THE PROTECTOR. By James Waylen. A 
new edition, revised by J. B. Cromwell, Eon. 
Canon of Durham. 8s. 6d. London: Ei/iot Stock. 
Now that renewed attention is being given to the 
Commonwealth period, and a truer appreciation of 
Protector Cromwell is entering into the national 
conscience through the masterly works of Dr. 
Gardiner, all that bears upon Cromwellian history 
possesses a special interest. Canon Cromwell has 
done well in bringing out this new edition of Mr. 
Waylen’s book. Those who have the original edition 
will welcome a new chapter at the beginning of the 
volume, which contains a careful summary of all that 
has been ascertained with regard to the early history 
of the family from which the great Protector derived 
his origin. Another new but very brief chapter is 
also given at the end of the volume concerning the 
Cromwells in America, and the book now presents 
the history of the family from the fourteenth to the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Waylen’s original edition 
has, however, by no means lost its value, for, by what 
we cannot but regard as an unhappy decision, this 
second edition is not only revised, but ‘‘ very much 
condensed.” It also seems to us somewhat of an im- 
pertinence, when nine-tenths of the book, with all its 
considerable research, is the work of Mr. Waylen, 
who had the great advantage of being sometime 
secretary to Thomas Carlyle, for Canon Cromwell to 
say in his short preface: ‘* It may seem proper, but 





almost unnecessary, for the editor to say that he does 
not agree with the sentiments of the late Mr. Waylen 
upon very many subjects.” 

The descendants of Protector Cromwell are very 
numerous in the land, especially when we recollect 
that but six of his nine children were married, and 
that only three of them, Henry, Bridget, and Frances, 
left descendants beyond the first generation. 

What a reflection it is on the snobbishness of much 
of England’s society that, whilst not a few of our 
ennobled families are exceedingly proud of their 
origin from the illicit aour of one of our dissipated 
kings, yet there are some who are ashamed of their 
descent in lawful wedlock from the stern Pro- 
tector! It is a well-known fact that nothing more 
certainly excites the wrath of a somewhat distinguished 
baronet than the reminder that he is descended from 
Oliver Cromwell. 
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THE COUNSELS OF WILLIAM DE BRITAINE. By 
Herbert H. Sturmer. /. Z. Robinson. 

This book is “a revision, or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say, a re-writing, of the eleventh 
(1717) edition of a book called Humane Prudence, 
the first edition of which appeared in 1680.” Mr. 
Sturmer, with much ingenuity, strives to identify 
** William de Britaine,”’ which is obviously a nom de 
plume, with John Davies of Kidwelly, who died in 
1693. Of John Davies there is a good account in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. He was a prolific 
moral writer, but we fail to see why he should on this 
occasion have written under a pseudonym. 

At any rate, whoever the writer may be, these 
counsels are well worthy of being re-issued, and we 
thank Mr. Sturmer for the considerable trouble that 
he has taken in giving us this carefully revised version, 
after collating all the extant editions. 

Each of the thirty-two sections abounds in whole- 
some advice, clever aphorisms, and suggestive illus- 
trations. There is scarcely a page that does not lend 
itself to quotation. We will content ourselves with 
giving three, taken literally at hap-hazard, just where 
we chanced to open the book. 

Section V. Of Discourse. ‘‘ Before you speak, dip 
your tongue in your mind, and then you will mind 
what you speak. A wise man hath his tongue held 
fast by his mind, but a fool hath what he calleth his 
mind loose upon his tongue.” 

Section VIII. Of Vainglory and Boasting. “I 
knew a man who by occupation was a butcher; he 
acquired a considerable estate, and purchased a coat- 
of-arms. He left several sons, who often boasted o. 
their gentility ; they, falling one day into discourse 
with a gentleman of an ancient family, and babbling 
to him about their coat-of-arms, the gentleman asked 
them what the coat was; they told him ‘a flaming 
torch.” The gentleman replied that their ‘ flaming 
torch was but a cow’s tail reversed.’ ” 

Section XVI. Of Ambition and High Position. 
‘* The front of the Palace of Honour is splendid and 
magnificent, but the back parts are not so. The 
entrance into dignities is garlanded like a victory, 
but the exit is often tragical, and he who goes in by 
the gate of favour not seldom comes out by the door 


of disgrace.” 


Soe Sr eee 
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320 REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





THE NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS: a Bibliography 
and Sketch. By Frederic G. Kitton. Z/Ziot 
Stock, 

In this comely little volume of 250 pages Mr. 
Kitton chats pleasantly and critically of the novels of 
Charles Dickens. In the preface he sums up the more 
important appreciative judgments that have been 
passed upon his writings. James Payne, Andrew 
Lang, Wendell Holmes, William Morris, Lord 
Tennyson, and Messrs. Swinburne, Masson, and 
Jowett vie with each other in the strength of their 
terms of commendation. Undoubtedly Charles 
Dickens will live when Hardy, Hall Caine, Kipling, 
and the overlauded Stevenson are completely for- 


gotten. 
* $ ® 


THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH Towns. By P. H, 
Ditchfield, F.S.A. George Redway. . 
This volume supplies a gap in our general literature 
which much needed filling. It is a highly successful 
attempt to summarize, in an accurate but popular 
form, the history of the origin, growth, and con- 
stitutional development of our English towns. This 
is a subject which has been amply illustrated in detail 
during the last few years by the various reports of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, and by several 
monographs on the records of particular boroughs. 
Strange to say, the author of this work, though 
referring to Mr. Green’s Short History of the English 
People, seems to be unaware of the recent issue by 
Mrs. Green of the two important volumes termed 
Town Life in the Fifteenth Century. 

This book, however, covers a far wider period than 
Mrs. Green’s more exhaustive volumes. The open- 
ing chapters, on ‘‘ British and Roman Towns,” a 
** Roman City,” and ‘‘ Saxon Towns,” are excellent 
and trustworthy of their kind, and though brief, could 
not have been written save by a careful and well-read 
student of our early days. Of the later chapters, the 
difficult subject of the medizeval guilds is well treated, 
as well as the section which deals with fairs and 
markets. In short, the book is good and reliable as a 
whole, and it is difficult to improve on the hackneyed 
phrase of the reviewer that there is not a dull page 
between the covers. 

Everyone, however, is human, and therefore liable 
to err ; and it would indeed be strange if there were 
no slips or mistakes in a volume covering so large an 
area. For instance, Mr. Ditchfield is in error when 
he says that the bodies of the victims of the plague 
were buried in great pits dug outside the town walls. 
Contrariwise, it was usual to bury them in some special 
churchyard or selected spot within the walls. For 
example, the town of Northampton used the burial- 
ground of St. Catherine’s chapel during these visita- 
tions, though it was close to the market-place. On 
the other hand, Mr. Ditchfield is wrong in stating 
that there was ‘‘an entire absence of all sanitation in 


our medieval towns.” Numerous regulations from 
the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries might be 
quoted of English town bye-laws dealing stringently 
with muck-heaps, slaughter-houses, street filth, and 
particularly with pig-keeping. 

There is, too, a rather remarkable omission in deal- 
ing with cities that were under the immediate shadow 
of the great cathedral church. In several of these, as 
at Lichfield, the Dean had the chief temporal power 
over the town, and was a far more important official 
than elected mayors or bailiffs. 

In these and some other particulars Mr. Ditchfield 
might find it an advantage to somewhat revise and 
extend its pages. The book as it is eminently deserves 
a wide circulation, and we hope that a second edition 
will speedily give him the opportunity of making 
some desirable improvements and extensions. 
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We have received from Mr. H. W. Williams, of 
Solva, Pembrokeshire, the publisher of the Pembroke 
County Guardian, a copy of a pamphlet entitled 
‘* Pembrokeshire Antiquities,” the contents of which 
are articles on local archeology which have appeared 
in the columns of the Guardian. When it is said 
that the pamphlet includes some valuable notes by 
Professor Rhys, besides contributions from well- 
known local antiquaries of acknowledged standing, it 
will be understood that the subject matter contained 
in the pamphlet is well worthy of republication in its 
present form, which is a much more convenient one 
than that usually adopted for the reproduction of 
‘*weekly supplement” articles. ‘‘ Pembrokeshire 
Antiquities ” is published at a shilling, and we trust 
that the success of the present venture may be assured, 
and that Mr. Williams may be able to give us other 
instalments in the future. 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 


It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 


TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed, To this 
rule no exception utll be made. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject, The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the “ ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications 0 
would-be contributions. 








